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Description of Hawkhead. 


THIS elegant seat, belonging to 
the Earl of Glasgow, is situat- 
ed about three miles south-east of 
Paisley. The grounds contain one 
of the finest seams of coal in that 
country, five or six feet thick, and 
which has been wrought without 
intermission for 200 years. 


Chemical and Geological Lectures. 


R DAVY’S chemical and geo- 
logical lectures, at the Royal 
Institution, opened on January the 
19th, 
_ Dr Davy began by congratulat- 
ing the Society on the change which 
had taken plice in its constitution 
and arrangements, by which, in fu- 
ture, it would be enabled more ef- 
fectually to promote the cause of 
Science. He stated, that, in the 
course of the lectures, he should 


have the satisfaction of shewing 


some entirely new and striking ex- 
periments, which would throw con- 
siderable light on some mysterious 
operations of nature, and correct 
and explain many discoveries re- 
cently made. He should have like- 


wise to oppose, by decisive experi- 


ments, the doctrines of the French 
chemists, respecting chemical affin- 
ity. All bodies which have a che- 
mical affinity for each other are in 
the two opposite states of electri- 
city. Zine and mercury, which 
readily combine with each other, 
and also acids and alkalies, are, the 
one positive, the other negative. 
There appears a close connection, 
if not an indentity, between electri- 
city and chemical affinity. Electri- 
city is the most powerful agent 
which can be employed to decom 
ose substances, however intimate- 

y connected. The positive and 
negative wires, from a gaivanic ses 
ries of 500 plates, were immersed 
in 
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in a solution of neutral salt; the 
acid and alkali immediately separ- 
ated, and collected to the different 
wires on each side of the basin. 

There appears also to be a close 
connection between heat, light, and 
electricity. They are all powerful 
agents in the decomposition of sub- 
stances, and their effects are in 
many respects similar. It has very 
lately been discovered, that aur, 
when suddenly and forcibly com- 
pressed, gives out both light and 
heat. 

In the second lecture, Dr Davy 
opposed, at some length, the doc- 
trine of the French chemists,— 
* that chemical affinity was not a 
certain and invariable force, but 
depended on the masses of mat- 
say these chemists, 
vou have substances which unite 
together by a very strong affinity, 
they may be separated from each 
other by a substance which has a 
much weaker aflinity, if the masses 
or quantity of the latter be in- 
creased; the excess of quantity 
supplying the equal want of force.’ 
This Dr Davy disproved. In the 
case of sulphat of barytes being de- 
composed by potass, he stated that 
the experiments had been conduct- 
ed improperly, When pure potass 
was used, and the experiment was 
made in vacuo, no decomposition 
took place. In every other instance 
cited by the French, their state- 
ments were also erroneous. 

Dr Davy exhibited a newly dis- 
covered acid gas, called the fluoro- 
borascic acid, which attracts the 
moisture combined with the atmo- 
sphere more powerfully than any 
other substance. Magnetism, elec- 
tricity, and chemical attraction, ap- 
proach each other. Electricity com- 
municates magnetism to steel. The 
parts of a magnet, when broken 
into small pieces, have each a polar 


axis, and their attracting and repel- 


ling poles. The tourmaline, wher 
heated, becomes electric, the Op- 
posite points of the crystal have 
opposite electricities, the one js 
positive, the other negative. When 
the crystal is broken inte pieces, 
each part, as observed by Romé de 
Lille, and Haty, like the large 
crystal, retains its polar axis, and 
opposite points of positive and ne- 
gative electricity. Here, Dr Davy 
observed, we could trace some con- 
nection between the operation of 
these powers, crystallization being 
an effect of chemical affinity. The 
subject was still mysterious, but 
when the first streak of light ap- 
peared upon the distant horizon, we 
might hail it as the harbinger of 


‘more perfect day. 


The value of the discovery lately 
made, that bodies always combine 
in definite proportions, and that 
chemical affinity is an invariable 
force, will be perceived by every 
one acquainted with chemical pur- 
suits. It takes away the uncertain- 
ty in which all the operations of 
chemistry would be involved, were 
the opposite doctrine established. 
It raises it to the rank of a science, 
capable of having its laws defined, 
and its combinations made the sub- 
ject of accurate calculations. 

These lectures of Dr Davy may 
be considered as introductory tv 
the more important ones, whic! 
succeed. 


(To be continued.) 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural 
History. 


HE weather of this 
March |" month has been of 


the most genial nature, and favour- 
able to the business of the husband- 
man. The Sweet Violet (Viola 
odorata) was in flower by the 14th, 
and the Dog-tooth Violet (Ery- 

thronium 
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ther would permit. 
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thronium dens canis) a very few days 
thereafter. Peach blossom was ex- 
panded by the 23d of the month, 
and that of the Jargonelle Pear is 
now ready to burst, (27th.) In 
short, every department of the gar- 
den is nearly a month more early 
than usual. 

Bell Rock floating light. — The 
great undertaking of erecting alight 
house on the Bell or Cape Rock 
having been completed, and the 
lanterns lighted up in the beginning 
of February last, the vessel which 


had been moored with mushroom 


anchors, off the rock, as a tempor- 
ary floating light, became no longer 
useful in that capacity, and was re- 
moved to Leith as soon as the wea- 
She had been 
moored on the 11th of July 1807, 
and remained stationary till the 11th 
of February last, being three years 
and seven months. Her bottom, it 
was naturally to be expected, would 
be very foul; but, in this respect, it 
surpassed any idea that had been 
formed. It presented, indeed, a 
very singular spectacle, being com- 
pletely invested with a thick coat- 
ing of sea-weeds, muscles, mollusca, 
and zoophytes. The larger sea- 
weeds, chiefly Fucus digitatus and 
F. esculentus, were, in general, from 
four to five feet long. The muscles 
were of the species called Mytilus 
pellucidus, of a large size, and in 
the most vigorous state of health, 
as indicated by their well marked 
strie on the shells. In general, 
they measured 34 inches in length, 
and 1 inch in breadth. Some of the 
common acorn-shell ( Ballanus com- 
munis) were so uncommonly large, 
that they measured 14 inch in dia- 
meter at the base. Solen minutus 
was abundant. Many specimens of 
the Doris papillosa adhered to vari- 
ous parts of the hull; with numer- 
us small marine vermes of the ge- 


nera Aphrodita, Nereis, Lineus, and 
others. By the obliging attention of 
Mr Stevenson, engineer for North- 
ern Lights, specimens of all the dif- 
ferent vermes, shells, and sea-weeds, 
found on the vessel, were preserved, 
and transmitted to the writer of this 
article. N. 
Canonmills, 
March 28, 1811. 


Proceedings of the Wernerian Natur-: 


al History Society. 


At the meeting of this Society, 
on the 16th of February, Pro- 
fessor Jameson read a mineralogical 
description of the romantic and in- 
teresting valley of Pentland, near 
Edinburgh. After describing the 
magnitude and direction of the val- 
ley, and the shape and height of the 
mountains surrounding it, the Pro- 
fessor stated, as a probable con- 


jecture, that it was formed by a 


lake, which had emptied itself by a 
lateral valley which traverses its 
south side. He next enumerated 
and described the various rocks of 
which it is composed, and gave a 
full detail of their geognostic rela- 
tions. Four sets of rocks were 
described as occurring in this val- 
ley; Transition rocks,—Sandstone 


Conglomerate rocks,—rocks of 


Trap-tufl, —Wacke,— Amygdaloid, 
&c.—and rocks of the claystone se- 
ries, as claystone, porphyroid, com- 
pact felspar, &c. 

At the meeting on the 9th of 
March, the Secretary read com- 
munications from Dr Thomas Thom- 
son, containing an analysis of Iron- 
ore from Greenland,—from Dr Ar- 
thur Edmondston of Lerwick, on 
the Larus glaucus,—and from Dr 
Barclay, on the structure of the 
cells of bees and wasps. 


Proceedings 
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Proceedings of the Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society. 


T a meeting of this Society, on 

\ ‘Tuesday the 5th instant, (Sir 
James Hall, Baronet, M.P. in the 
chair), several interesting and use- 
ful communications were read :— 
1. An account of the propagation, 
by cuttings, of the original or Burr- 
knot Apple, by Dr Duncan, senior ; 
—?, On the Pinus silvestris, or Scots 
Vir, and its varieties, by Mr G. Don, 
Vortar;—S. On destroying the blue 
insect which infests fruit trees, by 
Mr P. Barnet, gardener, Amisfield ; 
—4. On the different kinds of Goose- 
berry Caterpillars, and the methods 
of destroying them, by Mr Gibb, 
East Linton; —5. On destroying 
Wasps, by Mr Mitchell, gardener, 
Moncriett-house. 

The silver medal was awarded to 
Mr James Macdonald, gardener to 
his Grace the Duke of Buecleuch 
and Queensberry, Dalkeith, for the 
best Spring Brocoli,-and to Mr 
William Affleck, gardener to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Home, Hir- 
sell, for the best Winter Lettuce, 
produced at the meeting. 

A committee was appointed to 
examine the essays which had been 
received on preventing the curl in 
potatoes, and on destroying goose- 
berry caterpillars, and to report 
which, if any, is entitled to the me- 
cal offered. 

The following candidates, pro- 
posed at the meeting on the 4th of 
September last, were then duly 
elected :-- 

Honarary—The Right Honour- 
able Lord Viscount Duncan. 

Ordinary—Hugh Watson, Esq. 
W.3S.; Charles More, Esq. Royal 
Bank; Mr Thomas Calder, at Bal- 
inalcom, Fife. 

Corresponding—Mr J. Buchanan, 
nurseryman, Camberwell, London: 


Mr William Nash, seedsman, Lon« 
don; Mr Robert Ingram, gardener, 
Torryhouse, Dunfermline ; Mr Wil- 
liam Affleck, gardener, Hirsell ; My 
Walter Underwood, gardener, Eg. 
lintoun Castle; Mr Steel, 
gardener, Lundie. 


Plan of an Astronomical Institution 
ta be formed in Edinburgh. 


Ww are happy to state, that an 


institution is about to be 

formed in this metropolis, for the 
romotion of astronomical science. 
ts object is at once to enable the 
student to acquire complete infor- 
mation on the subject, and to fur- 
nish philosophers with the means of 
investigation and discovery. Con- 
sidering the celebrity of Edinburgh 
as a seat of learning, it seems won- 
derful that no institution of this na- 
ture should have yet been under- 
taken. It will supply, therefore, an 
important desideratum, and will tend 
to promote at once the reputation 
and prosperity of this city. The 
efforts of the many distinguished 
men of science whom Edinburgh 
contains, now seconded by proper 
materials, promise to be productive 
of the happiest results. We are 
happy to add, that this institution 
is not only supported and conduct- 
ed by gentlemen of the highest re- 
spectability, but that it is under the 
patronage of his Royal 
ighness the Prince Regent, who 
has thus given an honourable proof 
of that zeal to promote the interests 


of science, which forms one of the 


best ornaments of his exalted sta- 
tion. 

_The first department of the In- 
stitution is to consist of a scien- 
tific observatory, furnished with the 
finest instruments that can be pro- 
cured. This department is to be 
considered as under the protection 
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of the University, and under the 

rtietilar care and management of 
the Professors of Astronomy, Na- 
tural Philosophy, and Mathematics, 
who are to be, ex officio, among the 
directors of the institution. The 
yubscribers of the first class will be 
admitted into the observatory un- 
der certain rules to be laid down by 
the directors, in order that no in- 
terruption may be given to the ob- 
servations, nor the instruments in- 
jured. 

The second department is to be 
a popular observatory, furnished with 
instruments capable of blending in- 
struction with amusement. Into 
this all the subscribers are to be ad- 
mitted, under such regulations as 
may be framed by the directors. 

The third department is to be a 
physical cabinet, fitted up with me- 
teorological, and other instruments, 
books, globes, &c. for the use of the 
_ Subscribers at large. 

Such instruments as can be used 
only in the epen air, are to be lent 
out to the subscribers on certain 
conditions to be imposed by the di- 
rectors, who are also to make ar- 
rangements for the subscribers hav- 
ing the use of an extensive appara- 
tus for making experiinents in che- 
mistry and natural philosophy. 

The Lord Provost and Magis- 
trates, and the Professors of the 
University, are to have, ex officio, 
the free benefit of the Institution ; 
and the members of the Royal So- 
ciety are to have the benefit of ac- 
cess for themselves, on the footing 
of the second class, on becoming 
annual subscribers of two guincas. 

_ The office-bearers of the Institu- 
tion are to be arranged and appoint- 
ed by-+a general meeting sub- 
scribers. The management of the 
affairs of the Institution is to be 
cominitted to the office-bearers, and 


twenty-five directors, who are to be 
chosen as follows: 
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ex officio. 
The Lord Provost, and the Con- 
vener of the Trades - - @ 
The Principal of the University 1 
The Member of Parliament for 
the City - - - - - - 1 
The President of the Court of 
Session - - - - - = 1 
The Professors of Astronomy, 
Natural Philosophy, and Ma- 


thematics - - - - - + $ 

The President of the Royal So- 
ciety - - - - - - 
The Dean of the Faculty of Ad- | 
vocutes - - - - © = 
From the Subseribers - - - 1¥ 
25 


Five Directors to go out annual- 
ly, and five to be chosen by ballot, 
by a general mecting of Subserib- 
ers. 

The office-bearers to be chosen 
annually by ballot. 

The Subscribers are to be of two 
classes : 

First, Subscribers of twenty gui- 
neas, whose shares shall be trans- 
ferable, and who are always to have 
a preference in obtaining the use ef 
instruments and apparatus, and to 
have the liberty of iatroducing stran- 
gers. Subscribers of this class who 
may have children attending the 
University, shall have the benefit 
of the Institution extended to them 
during their studies, and on their 
being recommended to the Presi- 
dent by any of the Professors un- 
der whom they study. 

Second, Subscribers of five gui- 
neas, and two guineas, per annum, 
who shall have the privilege ef ad- 
mission to the popular observatory, 
and the use of the books, instru- 
ments, and apparatus for experi- 
ments; but none of the other pri- 
vileges of the first class. 

As soon as any of this class shall 
have paid ten annual subscriptions, 

they 
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they shall become subscribers of the 
first class. 

As there may be many persons, 
who, though unable to derive any 
benefit from the Institution, are de- 
sirous to assist an establishment 
which promises to do so much to- 
wards diffusing knowledge, dona- 
tions of money, instruments, books, 
models, or of any thing connected 
with the objects of the Institution, 
will be gratefully received. 

Persons giving donations, will be 
occasionally admitted, on applyin 


to the President. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manu- 
factures, Chemistry, Science, and. 
the Fine Arts. F 

7" Provost and Senior Fellows 

of Trinity College, Dublin, have 
conferred an honorary degree of 

L..L.D. on Professor Davy, in testi- 

mony of their admiration of the 

extraordinary discoveries made by 
him in his electro-chemical philo- 
sophy, and communicated in his 
late course of lectures at the Dublin 
Society. 


By an English artist, just arrived 
trom Paris, 1t appears, that the arts 
of painting, sculpture, and engrav- 
ing, are carried to the highest point 
of perfection in that capital. In- 
deed some French engravings have 
been recently imported by Col- 
naghi and Molteno, which are mas- 
terpieces of that art, and we learn 
that the works of the French paint- 
ers are equally transcendent. As 
one instance of Napoleon’s patron- 
age of engraving, & lately placed 
1,200,000 franes at the disposal of 
the proprietors of the magnificent 


series of engravings called the 


Musee Napoleon, to enable them to 
finish it in the style in which it has 
been commenced. It is not a little 
singular, that men of letters, che- 
mists, and mathematicians, are pre- 
ferred and employed, in every de- 
partment of the French government; 
and that the Institute, and every 
thing appertaining to art and science, 
is described as being eminently dis- 
tinguished and encouraged ; at the 
same time, that an inquisitorial po- 
lice strikes terror into every family, 
and a general distrust and want of 
confidence paralyses every private 
energy of the ey and commer- 
cial credit and trade are even in a 
worse state in France than they are 
in England. 


The following is an accurate state- 
ment of the quantity of rain which 
fell, during the last year, at Dal- 
keith, Bothwell Castle, M‘Farlane 
Observatory, Glasgow and Brisbane 
Observatory, Largs, on a line ex- 
tig almost quite across the isl- 
and :— 


Datk. | Bothw. Far| Brisb. 


January....... 2.280) 1.770} 1.743) 3.7 

February 0.984] 1455] 1.283] 3.191 
March......| 2.843] 2.467] 1.687] 4.051 
April... 1.584] 0.768] 0.659] 3.170 
1.435] 0.707] 0,510) 07 

June......44 1.479} 1.962] 1,145] 1.781 
3.194] 3.640} 3.724] 3.100 
August......f 3.100] 2.410) 2.874 $.244 
September..] 0.457] 0.620) 0.724} 1.804 
October 1.570] 1.807] 1.176} 2.399 
November..| 4.430} 3.334] 3.374) 4.859 
December...) 2.340] 4.070} 2.534 6.583 


Total......J 25.636] 25.010) 21.453! 38.714 


28,552) 24.440 25.189 


Total in 
1809... 


Observations 
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Odservations on the Character, Arts, 
Manners, and Leligion, of the 
Chinese. 


From the French of De Guignes’ 
Voyages & Peking, &c.; 3 vols. 
$vo; Paris, 1808.) 


Character. 
HE Chinese are active and la- 
borious; they have no great 
genius for the sciences, but they 
are qualified for the arts and for 
trade; they are supple and pliant, 
yet proud, and despise other nations, 
to whom they believe themselves 
Very greatly superior: thus preserv- 
ing the character of their ancestors, 
whom Pliny and Ammianus Marcel- 
linus have represented as a mild, 
sober, and peaceful people, but si- 
milar to savage beasts in the care 
with which they avoided the com- 
pany of other men. 
he Chinese are interested, and 
inclined to deceive. I have seen pea- 
sants make their fowls swallow sand, 
to increase their weight. During 
our journey, the Chinese garnished 
with paper the inside of the pieces 
of silk which they gave us, that they 


thight thicker; and, at 


ing, the Mandarins gave to M. Van 
Braum false ginseng as. genuine. 
The Chinese are so habituated to 
fraud, that they see no harm in it; 
they call it address. They love 
gaming and debauchery; and, be- 
neath a grave and decent outward 
behaviour, they know well how to 
conceal their vices and irregular 
inclinations; as a proof, we find 
«mong them men, who com 

pieces, the meaning of which, on a 
plain reading, is perfectly moral, 
while the sound of the same words 
has an indecent signification. Hum- 
ble in their discourses, minute in 
their writings, polished without sin- 
Cerity, they mask, under a cool de- 
Portment, a resentful character ; 
have even. no mutual attach- 

farch 181], 
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ment, and seek to injure each other. 
Cruel when they are strongest, and 
cowardly in danger, they are at- 
tached to life; yet there are some 
who seek a voluntary death; but 
suicide is more common among the 
women than the men; with them, 
it is the effect of jealousy and anger, 


or of the desire of bringing their 


husband to trouble. 

It must not be supposed that, in 
so vast an empire, men will not be 
found who are mild, honourable, 
and disinterested; but these are 
fewer than elsewhere. The form 
of the government is adverse to it ; 
obliged to live in continual fear, in- 
cessantly occupied in concealing 
their wealth, always forced to de- 
ceive,—how should not such a con- 
Straint stifle among them the germs 
of an exalted character? I will do 
justice, however, to the Chinese, so 
far as concerns their respect for 
their relations and old men; this 
respect, indeed, is so great, that it 
is transmitted from the father, when 
dead, te the eldest son, whom the 
brothers regard then as the father 
and head of the family. 

: They are also very respectful to 
the dead; but it were to be wished 
that they had more humanity to- 
wards the living. When soldiers 
pursue a person against whom @ 
magistrate has issued a warrant, 
they employ all kind of means to 
seize him, and often treat him very 
roughly, without inquiring whether 
he be innocent or guilty. One day 
that they had stopped some robbers, 
finding that they had no ropes to 
bind them, they pierced their hands 
with a bamboo, and carried them otf 
in this condition. A recent example, 
which gives an idea of the barbarisin 
of the Chinese, is that, in 1786, 
when dearth prevailed, they ate 
human flesh: this is not an invente 
ed story; it is a certain fact; bee 
sides, it was not for the first tine 
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Ohservations on the Chinese. 


At the same era, in the northern 
part of Hou-kouang, thirty persons 
were buried alive by the famished 


‘populace, to whom they had refused 


rice. 

It will perhaps be objected, that 
these are extraordinary cases; but 
they shew that the national cha- 


-racter, repressed by the severity of 
the laws, appears, when cerfam cir- 


cumstances restere it to energy. I 
have said, that the Chinese is re- 
sentful: he waits with patienee the 
favourable moment to accuse his 
enemy to the mandarins ; but often, 
this enemy, as skilful, sueceeds, by 
presents, m making the punishment 
prepared tor himself tall upon his 
accuser: hence arise eternal hat- 
reds, which are often terminated by 
setting fire to the habitation of ore 
of the two adversaries. This con- 
duct need not surprise us in a 
people who are restrained only by 
tear, not by principles of virtue and 


sound moralitv. The books of Con- - 


fucius exist; but the people do not 
read them ; the well instructed man, 
who has read them, does not the 
less follow the tmpulse of his pas- 
sions, above all when interest is to 
be gratified: interest, among the 
Chinese, is an all-powerful motive. 
Having spoken of the Chinese in 
his moral, it is proper, alse, to ex- 
amine him in his physieal, capacity. 
He is a being, whose senses are 
moved onty by strong iMpressions ; 
thus he is enchanted with his music, 
which is very noisy. Exhalations, 
from which we shrink, do hot aftect 
his organs of smell; the odour of 
coal does not pain him; nor does 
that of a Chinese candle, whieh has 
been blown out without being pro- 
perly te though an odour 
extremely disagreeable. The Chi- 
nese sleep very often bent in two; 
they sleep almost inclosed by their 
mats, wrapping themselves in a 
coverlid; their sleep is profound. 


In eating, they use, with addrex, 
little sticks, to take up the morsels: 
but they swallow the rice glutton. 
ously; they drink indiscriminately 
in all the cups, without caring whe. 
ther any one has used them before. 
On rising from table, they give every 
proof of having dined well; they 
think there is even a politeness jh 
thus givmg to the master of the 
house marks of their satisfaction. 
‘The only thing with which thev 
cannot be reproached, is that of 
shewing themselves drunk. I never 
met any of them in this state; and, 
even it wine has warmed them a 
httle, so that their countenance is 
red or inflamed, they are embar- 
rassed when they are looked at; 
accordingly, they seldom go into 
the streets in this condition. In h 
word, few nations fake so much 
care to conceal their faults, and to 
exhibit an appearanee of reserved 
conduct. 

The Tartars have more firmness 
of eharacter than the Chinese ; when 
one of these last is struck, he cries; 
the ‘Fartar, on the contrary, suffers 
in silence, or contents himself with 
murmuring. 

The Tartars love pleasure and 
expence; they are more noisy than 
the Chinese, and less magnificent; 
they are inured to fatigue and Ja 
bour, expeditious in business, frank 
in their behaviour; they listen only 
to good sense, and shun the wind- 
ings so familiar to the Chinese. On 
the whole, Ido not know the Tar- 
tar nation sufficiently to pass a judg: 
ment upon them; but, from the 
little I have seen, they appear to 
have qualities which the Chinese 
want. 

Ceremonics. 

In China, ceremonies are subject 
to invariable laws ; no person would 
dare to change them. Persuaded 
that the attention of ‘the citizens te 
acquit themselves mutually . the 
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jlaties of politeness, maintains peace 
and good order in the state, the 
covernnent pays the utmost atten- 
ton to enforce the observance of 
what is due to rank, to relatiouship, 
to age. 

The emperor, regarded as the 
sovereign master, has a right to ex- 
act homage and submission from 
those who dwell in the empire, and 
all are obliged to humble themselves 
before him. What belongs to him 
is reputed sacred; and when any 
one speaks to him, he uses not the 
ordinary terms, but particular words 
that are in use for him alone. From 
this extreme submission towards the 
experor, is naturally derived that 
a the people towards the manda- 
rus; for the latter, possessing a 
portion of authority, and represent- 


ing the supreme head, require from. 


their interiors as much respect as 
they themselves are obliged to pay 
to him. 

These customs, these duties, this 
politeness, render the Chinese mi- 
nite to excess; the habit which 
they have, trom childhood, of being 
respecttul towards their superiors, 
wid the continual restraint in which 
they live, dispose them to fear and 
mistrust; and from mistrust to de- 
ceit, is only a step; we, according- 
ly, sec, that the Chinese conceal, 
beneath an honourable and polite 
appearance, a talse and dissembling 
character. If, in discharging the 
duties imposed by their ceremonial, 
they were penetrated by the mild 
and friendly sentiments which it is 
meant to inspire, the government 
would have reason to require its 
accomplishment; but, as the people 
ettach themselves to mere outward 
formalities, politeness is, with them, 
only a habit, and ceremony supplies 
the place of sentiment. ‘The Peking 
tribunal of rites, may, indeed, regu- 
late the manner in which men should 
‘al! on their knees before age and 
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rank; but this supreme tribunal does 


not command respect. 
When we had our parting audi- 
ence at Peking; we were much 


amused with the importance whicle - 


the mandarins of Lypou attached 
to their ceremonies. The lament- 
able cries which they raised to an- 
neunce genutlexions, and their at- 
tention to make them be executed, 
rendered this ceremony rather ris- 
ible than imposing. In short, the 


Chinese ceremonial is so mechani-. 


cal, and so little enlightened, that 
the mandarins fall prostrate, not 
only betore the person of the em- 
peror, but before his name, and 
even before his elbow chair. In 
this country, then, external forms 
ure alone demanded; the substance 
is little regarded. 

When two Chinese of equal rank 
meet, they bow to each other, join 
their hands on the leit side, end 
sluke them affectionately, but if 
the persons are of superior rank, 
then they join hands betore them, 
raise and lower them several times 
successively, bowing low, and re- 
eating the words T’sin-tsin, T'sin 
Joao,” (1 salute you.) One of the 
three mandarins, who accompanied 
us on our way to Peking, having 
met one of his friends, whom he 
had not seen for a long time, they 
both fell almost on their knees; 
then locking themselves in 
other’s arms, and clapping with 
their hands on the back, they re- 
peated several times the words 
“ (what great happiness!) 
In ordinary circumstances, the man- 
darins avoid meeting each other; 
and when that is mapossible, the 
inferior mandarin comes out of his 
palanquin, or descends trom horse- 
back, and profoundly salutes the 
other: if the two mandarins are of 
equal rank, they remam in their 
chairs, and salute in passing; but if 
they happen to meet, being both on 
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foot, the ceremonial is longer ; be- 
cause it is not polite to be the first 
to take leave. 

When aman of low rank is in the 
road af a mandarin, he immediately 
draws up, remains standing, and 
keeps his arms hanging, and his head 
a little bent; he must take care not 
to salute; for such an excessive po- 
liteness might draw upon im some 
paternal chastisement. 

When a petition is to be present- 
ed, or a mandarin of high rank ad- 
dressed, the suppliant falls on his 
knees, makes three bows with his 
head, and, in this posture, explains 
his affairs. It he he at all above the 
common rank, the mandarin raises 
him; he goes then a little to the 
side, and makes his speech standing. 
When they speak close to people in 
office, it is polite to put their hand 
before their mouth, and to bend 
respectfully. 

The Chinese emplov in conversa- 
tion figurative viii and terms full 
of respect and submission, always 
placing themselves very much un- 
der the persons to whom they speak ; 
but we must not hence conclude, 
that they are convinced of what 
they say; by speaking in this yan- 
ner, they only conform to custom. 

The most aged persons always fill 
the place of honour; it is the right 
with the Chinese, and the left with 
the Tartars. 

No where have children such re- 
spect for their parents. ‘The sons 
come, at the new year, to prostrate 
themselves betore their father and 
mother, and stand in their presence. 
At the death of the father, the re- 
—_ paid to him descends to the 
eldest son, who is then regarded as 
the head of the family ; consequent- 
ly, to him belongs the right of ho- 
nouring his ancestors, by making, at 
eertam times, and in certain circum- 
stances, customary salutations betore 
the tablet, which bears their names. 

'hg-separation between brothers 


is very great. The elder eannot 
converse with the wives of the 
younger ; he contents himself with 
saluting them; wailst the younger 
brothers may speak to the wife of 
their elder, 

When a Chinese wishes to pay a 
visit to any one, he begins by send- 
ing compliments, with bis name con- 
tained in a billet of red paper fold- 
ed in the form of a fan, and having 
in the last leaf alittle morsel of gilt 
paper in a triangular form. The 
person who receives this billet is at 
liberty to accept or refuse the visit. 
In this last case, he contents himself 
with returning the billet, and de- 
siring the person who sent it, to be 
told, not to give himself the trouble 
of alighting from his palanquin. ‘The 
visitor then returns a similar billet ; 
and the more eagerness he express- 
es to have it conveyed, the more 
respect does he shew. If, on the 
contrary, the landlord receives the 
visit, and the person who makes it 
be of the same rank, then the cere- 
monial is without end, not only at 
entering and sitting down, but also 
when it is time to depart. There 
are in all the courts leading to the 
apartments, three gates ; it is there 
that the grand display of politeness 
is usually made. The visitor refuses 
to pass through the middle gate, and 
agrees to it only atter great urgency, 


while the landlord enters by one of 


the lateral gates. When they are 
arrived in the apartment, it is polite 
to offer a seat ; but the master of the 
house must first make a slight trial 
of it. Once seated, he must sit up- 
right, have his hands upon his knees, 
place his feet at an equal distance 
trom his chair, and preserve a grave 

and tranquil aspect. 
The Chinese always offer tea m 
visits, but they do not serve it up as 
we do; they put the tea leaves into 
acup of porcelain, and pour boiling 
water above: they then cover It 
and present the cup in a bason, oF 
species 
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species of copper vessel. The cup 
must be taken with two hands, and 
drunk slowly. If sugar is put in, the 
cover is employed to stir the tea, 
the Chinese using no spoon. ‘These 
ceremonies are abridged, when the 

‘rsons who visit are of equal rank; 
but if one of the two is superior, 
then attentions are much more mul- 
tiplied, above all on the part of the 
inferior. If, on coming to visit any 
one, you bring him a present, you 
must attach a note of the particu- 
jars to the visiting card, and give 
the whale to the domestics, while 
the master examines it, only after 
our departure. ‘The whole may 

e accepted, or merely a part; in 
this last case, the portion retained is 
written on the note, and the rest is 
sent back. It is seldom that nothing 
is accepted, because it would be un- 
polite, and even an offence, to refuse 
a present entirely ; you must take at 
least a trifle. 

The letters which the Chinese 
write to each other, require in like 
manner certain formalities; every 
letter should be composed of nine 
leaves, and written with characters 
ofa moderate size. ‘They begin at 
the second leaf, and put their name 
at the end, towards the bottom of 
the page. ‘The name of the person 
to whom the letter is addressed, 
must be placed higher than the rest 
of the writing. Ifa Chinese, wear- 
ing mourning for one of his relations 
Writes to any one, he pastes a blue 
paper upon his name; if he sends a 
present, he employs white paper in- 
stead of red. A letter is folded 
lengthways, and is put in a cover, 
upon which they fix a band of red 
paper, marking that the letter is 
within; it is then put into a bag of 
paper, the top of which is closed, 
and above is written the name, the 
quality, and the place of abode, of 
the person to whom they wish it to 
be sent. 


It may be gonccived how fatigu- 
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ing all this ceremonial must be ; but 
the Chinese, by continual habit, 
have become familiarized with these 
very fastidious practices; they ac- 
custom themselves to fulfil them 
from their earliest youth, and make 
a merit of executing them perpes 
tually ; in short, they attach tu thena 
so great an importance as to regard 


the nations who do not observe them 


as barbarous. 
Ieasts. 

The Chinese invite each other on 
different occasions : butintheirteasts 
Yeasui@ reigns not with the same 
liberty as in Europe; on the con- 
trary, all is aenall all is measured; 
attached to their minute ceremonial, 
they have not been able to banish ct 
even from repasts. 

I speak not of the populace; be- 
cause, in all countries, theyare more 
tree than the great, and do not fol- 
low customs so minutely ; yet per- 


- sons even ot the lowest class in Chi- 


na are ceremonious, though with 
more simplicity in their manners. 
In feasts, each guest has his table; 
sometimes a single table serves for 
two, but seldom for three. ‘These 
tables, ranged on the same line, are 
not covered ; they are only varnish- 
ed, and have in front a small piece of 
linen, or of embroidered silk. At 
great entertainments, they cover the 
middle with large dishes, loaded 


with meats cut and disposed in py- 


ramids ; these dishes serve only for 
ornament; those destined for thr: 
guests, are brought in vessels apar!, 
and set down before each. , 
They begin the repast by drink~ 
ing to the health of the master; it 
is polite to take the cup with two 
hands, to raise it to a level with the 
forehead, then bring it down, and 
at last carry it to the mouth. They 
ought to drink softly, and imcline 

the cup to shew that it is empty. 
The Chinese have at table little 
sticks of gold or ivory, about nine 
er ten inghes long, which they use 
instead 
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instead of forks, and with which 
they take up very skilfully the mor- 
sels of meat; for nothing is served 
up whole: as for nec, as they mike 
no use of spoons, they raise the ves- 
sel that contains it close to the 
mouth, and push in the rice with 
their little sticks; this manner ot 
eating is neither cleanly nor agree- 
able. During the repast,they change 
phites olten, they tuke two or three 
cups of wine and tea; they rise be- 
time the desert, and when is ser- 


ted, every one returns to his place. 


‘The feasts last four or five hours, 
and are given very geuerally in the 
evening ; often they are accampa- 
nied by the representation ot play, 

rising from table, the guests 
make a little present, In mane, to 
the domestics, and, next day, they 
send a note of thanks to the person 
who has given the entertamment. 

The union ot a great number of 
men necessarily readers then: mn- 
dustrious: this is what happens m 
China ; few nations accordingly are 
more sober and more laborious. A 
Chinese, after having labuured a 
whole day, thinks himself’ very hap- 
py it he can pracure rice and some 
roots. 

A desire, almost innate with the 
Chinese, is that of gain: the little 
children smile when they see mo- 
nev; and this movement, which with 
chem is only mechanical, becomes 
alterwards the principle of all their 
actions. 

It cannot be denied, that the Chi- 
nese are disposed to labour, and in- 
dustrious from nec essity ; but there 
rs a creat distance between industry 
and perfection. It is cer tain, that 
they possessed some arts befare us ; 
but they have not brought them to 
the same excellence : their attach- 
ment to the customs et their ances- 
tars will be always an obstacle to 
their progress m the arts. ‘They 
derive trom the western countries 2 
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great part of their knawledce ; fut, 
separated from the rest of the uni- 
verse, after having received and in- 

vented certain processes, wanting 
the envulation which subsists iy Eu. 
rope, they have remained constantly 
at the same peint. 

The Chinese have long had the 
compass and gunpawder; beth, bow- 
ever, are yet ampertect. Little ver- 
sant astronomy, im mathematics, 
in physics, and in all the abstract 
sciences; they have acquired wucli 
knowledge im the act of dyeing, and 
iy the tabric of silks, of varuish, and 
ot poreelain. The varnish of Jagan 
is however superior: such warks, 
m that island, are lighter, and 
their angtes better pointed. What 
the Chinese werk with most care, 
and do best, is thetr beats, which 
unite elegance ta convenience. 

The Chinese 
praise in certain respects: but it has 
an essential fault, that of too sreat 
solidity ; the sculpture is generally 
bad. The artisans wark neatly : the 
works in fillagree are pretty ; these 

in pinchbeck, or in white copper, 
are well finished, 

Their warkmen are not so mven- 
tive as ours: but they copy with 
sufiicient exactness: and it 
be expected that they should attain 
to our perfection, since they employ 
much: fewer instruments. Yet they 
may he said, in general, ta be ex- 
pert; they use aluost equally their 
feet and their hands. 

Walking tradesmen are every 
where ta be fommd; the mast nu- 
merous are the harhers. Here, 
as in France, alnesé all the barbers 
are of the same pravince ; they carry 

with them all the necessary appara- 
tus; a seat, wamn water, 
br ashes, amd a thousand little aten- 
silx, which the Chinese employ is 
their toilets. The barbers shave 
with care all the hairs ef the face, 
except the eye-lids and eve-brows; 
they adjust the eve-brows, clean the 
cats) 
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ears, and curl the hair. The Chinese 
razors have wot the form of ours; 
they are short and square in front. 

The most numerous class, alter 
the barbers, are the porters ; these 
people are very skilful in lilting or 
carrying heavy burdens by means of 
levers, the effect of which they very 
well understand. They form «a body, 
have a chiet, awd are all registered. 
In general, all the Chinese are em- 
ployed in some labour; some hire 
themselves to carry palanquins, 
others sell drugs, tell fortunes, play 
tricks of strength aad address; in 
short, there is nothing by which a 
Chinese will not contrive io gain a 
livelihood. 

In China, every thing brings mo- 
ney: be who carries away the filth 
of a house, gives m exchange some 
coins or routs. Notwithstanding the 
sobriety of the Chinese, and their 
industrious activity, a great number 
of them are in poverty; alms, it is 
true, are mot refused to them; but 
the orientalis have a custom of giving 
very little atatime. A poor man, 
that has received the smal] quantity 
of rice that can lie on the nail of a 
Chinese, must withdraw. It may be 
supposed, that so small a denation 
cannot support an unhappy man; 
the different trades, therefore, have 
established a species of fraternity ; 
every individual that coniposes it 
contributes a certain sum, and the 
funds thence arising serve to sup- 
port those who have no work, or 
who lave experienced losses: a 
laudable and judicious association, 
which ought to exist among all 
classes of labourers, and among all 
hahons, 

( To be continued.) 
View of the State of Public Education 
ia France. 


Imperial University. 
ITE seat of this body is provi- 
_ Sionally in the palace ef the 
Body. 
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The lmperiai University is er- 
trusted exclusively with public in- 
struction throughout ali the empire. 
No school, ner any establishment 
for instructiun whatever, can be 
formed, unless under its authority. 
itis composed of as many academies 
as there are courts of appeal. Lhe 
schoels belonging tu each academy 
are arranged in the following order ; 
The Faculties. 2. The Lyceums. 
3. The Coileges. 4. The Institu- 
tions 5. The Boarding Schools. 
6. The Small, or Primary Schools. 

There are in the Imperial Univer- 
sity five kinds of faculties: of theo- 
logy; of law; of medicine; of the 
smathematical and physical sciences ; 
and of literature. Each tacuity of 
theelogy is composed of at jeast 
three professors, with a dean chosen 
from amongthem. ‘The old schools 
of law and of medicine form so many 
faculties for the same purpose, be- 
longing to the academies within 
whose circuit they are situated. The 
faculties of the sciences, and those 
of literature, are established near 
each lyceum, or seat of an academy, 
the first are composed of four pro- 
fessers, one of whom is deun; and 
the last, of three professors, ameng 
whom the dean is chosen. ' 

There is to be established at Paris 
a normal boarding school, destined 
to receive a certain number of young 
people, who shall be there trained 
te the art of teaching sciences and 
letters, and a house of emeriii for 
the members of the university, who 
shal] have been 40 years in employ- 
mcnt. 

The property of the Scots and 
frish colleges, which had been seized 
during the Revolution, was restored 
to them by a decree passed in 180}. 
Two vears after, all the Scots and 
Irish colleges in the kingdom were 
united into one; to which, in the 
same year, the English colleges were 
also united: so that all the British 
colleges form now only one and the 
suue. By a deerce passed by the 

euiperor 
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emperor at Madrid, on the Ith 
December 1808, this united college 
is placed under the superintendance 
of the Imperial University. 

Besides these general establish- 
ments for national education, there 
are a number of schools maintained 
for the purpese of instruction in 
different departments of the public 
service. ‘lliese are, 


The Imperial Special Military 
School. 


To be admitted into this, the can- 
didate must be between sixteen and 
eighteen, must be able to read and 
write, and must know something of 
algebra and geometry. He is either 
educated at the expence of govern- 


_ ment, or boarded at the rate of 1200 


tranks, (L.50.) per annum. The in- 
struction comprehendsmathematics, 
drawing of maps, making plans of 
fortifications, and the application of 
these branches to different species 
of ground, biography, history, belles 
ic&ttres, and military administration. 
The pupils are likewise trained to 
artillery maneenvres, to the use of 
fire arms, to riding, gymnastic ex- 
ercises, and swimming. 


The Military Prytanenm, is pre- 

aratory to the Special Military 
Choo! It is filled by the sons of 
officers who are destined for the mi- 
litary profession. ‘The pupils are 
supported at the expence of the 
state ; though, by special permission 
ofthe emperor, they may be ad- 
mitted on paying 2 yearly pension of 
925 francs, (1.388, 10s.) 


The Potytecknic School, is des- 
tined to prepare young men for en- 
tering into the different practical 
schools tor the artillery, marine, mi- 
litary, and civil engineering. The 
prelnwinary knowledge required, 
consists in arithmetic, algebra, the 
first clements of geometry and me- 
chanics, and the being able to. copy 
ahead. Acuission is granted upon 


a comparative trial, to which are re- 
ceived Frenchmen between 16 and 
20, who can bring a certificate of 
good behaviour, and of having had 
the small pox, or been vaccinated, 
Those, however, who have made 
campaigns, are received till the age 
of 26, or even 30. All the expences 
relative to instruction are detrayed 
by Government ; and the council of 
administration provides for themain- 
tenance of the pupils, upon receiving 
from the families a board of 800 
francs, (L.33.) 


Schools of Artillery. 


Of these there are eleven ; one in 
each place of arms throughout the 
French empire. The pupils are 
drawn from the polytechnic school ; 
and after a certain period of mstruc 
tion, and a new comparative trial, 
are appointed to offices in the ar- 
tillery. 


Imperial School of Roads and 


Bridges. 


ame pate of this school are sixty 
in number, and are also drawn from 
the polytechnic school. 


Practical Mining Schools. 


The former building for salt» 
vorksat Contlans, in the department 
of Mont-Blanc, has been assigned 
for this schoo]. Here is to be the 
seat of'a central foundery, wherethe 
produce of all the minerals of Pesay 
and the neighbourhood are to be 
brought. The director-general and 
the professors compose a committee 
of management, who are entrusted 
at once with the working of the 
mines, and the instruction of the 
pupils. 


School of Ship-building. 


This school, which was formerly 
at Paris, has now been established 
at Brest. None are admitted, who 
have not been two years in the pe- 
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lytechnic school. Admission is, as 
usual, obtamed by comparative trial. 


Schools of Navigation. 


Schools of niathematics and hy- 
drography for the naval marine, and 
schools of hydrography for the com- 
mercial marine, bear the names of 
Schools of Navigation. 


School of Arts and Trades, at 
Chalons-sur-Marne. This school, 
founded by the Emperor, is under 
the immediate superintendance of 
the minister of the interior ; the pu- 
pils are named by the Emperor, and 
maitained at the expence of go- 
vernment; they are to the number 
of 450. Boarders are besides ad- 
mitted, on paying an annual sum of 
500 francs, (L.21.) These pupils 
are specially devoted to the practice 
of the mechanic art, and receive all 
the theoretical instruction necessary 
for exercising them in an enlighten- 
ed manner. 


Libraries of Paris. 
1, The Imperial Library. This 


library is open to readers, every day, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 
10 to 2; and for the curious; Tues- 
days and Fridays at the same hours. 
There is a vacation from the Ist 
September to the 15th October. 

2. Special schoo! for living orien- 
tal languages, of recognized advan- 
tage tor politics and commerce, es- 
tablished near the Imperial library. 


3. Mazarine Library, or that of 


the Four Nations. This library 
bequeathed by Cardinal Mazarin, 
6th March 1661, for the convenience 
and satisfaction of men of letters, wag 
formed by the celebrated Gabriel 
Naudé, and contains what was foun 

most rare and most curious, both ix 
France axd in foreign countries. The 
public is admitted every day from 
10 to 2. | | 

4. Library of the Pantheon. 
Open at the same hours. 

5. Library of the Arsenal. This 
library, one of the richest and most 
considerable in the empire, is open 
to the public every day of the week, 
at the same hours. 


Population of the Principal Towits in the French Empire. 


Abbeville . 18,052 
Agen « « « -10,5689 
. « 21,009 


Aix la Chapelle. . 24,419 
Alexandria 30,000 
Amiens 41,279 
Angers 33,000 
Antwerp . . . . 56,318 
Arles . . . . . 18,470 
Asti... 21,225 
Aurillax 10,357 
Auxerre 12,047 
Avignon 21,412 
March 1810. 
3 


Bastia. . . 11,336 
Bayonne . . . . . 13,190 
Besancon . . . . . 28,436 
Blois . . . . . 14,900 
Bordeaux . . . . 90,992 
Boulogne . . . 13,228 


|” 25,865 
Bruges 33,632 
Brussels 66,297 
Caen... . « 90,923 
Calais . . . . 6,996 
Cambray . . . « 13,779 
Carcassonne . 15.219 
Carmagnola . .. - 12,000 
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Chalons-sur-Marne . 11,120 
————- sur Saone . 10,431 
Chamberry 10,800 
Chartres . 13,794 
Cherbourg . 11,389 
Clermont . . . 30,000 
Coblentz . 10,691 
Cologne 42,706 
Coni. . 16,500 
Courtray . 13,572 
Dieppe 20,000 
Di jon 18,888 
Douay ... . ~ 18,230 
Dunkirk . . 21,158 
Falaise 14,000 
Fossano . « 34,000 
Ghent « « 55,161 
Geneva . ... 22,759 
Grenoble . . 20,654 
Havre -.. 16,000 
Juliers 2,126 
Landau . 5,123 
Liege . 50,000 
Lille . 54,756 
Limoges . 20,255 
L’Orient . 17,837 
Louvain . 25,000 
Luneville 10,436 
Lyons . . . . . . 88,919 
Maestricht . . . 17,963 
Malines . . . 16,072 
Le Mans . . 18,081 
Marseilles 96,413 
Mentz ... 22,325 
Metz ... 38,656 
Mondovi . 21,557 
Mons .. . 18,291 
Montauban . . . . 21,950 
Montpellier . . . 32,723 


Morlaix 
Nancy 

Nantes . .. 
Napoleon Ville 
Narbonne 
Nevers .- 
Nice 


Niort ...- 


Nismes 
Orleans 
Ostend 
Paris 547,756 
Perpignan . 10,000 
Pignerol . . 10,086 
Poitiers . . 18,223 
Rennes . 25,904 
Rheims 30,225 
Riom .. 13,328 
Rochefort . 15,000 
La Rochelle . . 17,512 
Rocroy .. 2,875 
Rowen . . 87,000 
St Cloud... . 2,008 
St Jean de Luz . 2,253 
St Malo . ~ 9,147 
St Omer . . . 20,109 
St Quintin . 10,477 
Savigliano 18,752 
Sedan 10,634 
Sens . 10,117 
Soissons . 7,229 
Strasbourg 49,056 
Toulon . , 22,000 
Toulouse . 50,171 
Tournay 21,303 
Tours ... 20,240 
Treves 9,118 
Troyes 24,061 
Turin . . 79,006 
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Description of the Calmucks, 
"(From Clarke’s Travels. ) 


afterwards observed azamp 
\ of Calmucks not far from 
the track we pursued, lying off in 
the plain tothe right. we much 
wished to visit that people, it was 
thought prudent to send a part of 
our Cossac escort before, in order 
to apprise them of our inclination, 
and to ask their permission. The 
sight of our carriage, and of the 
party that was approaching with it, 
seemed to throw them into great 
confusion. We observed them run- 
ning backwards and forwards, from 
one tent to another, and moving se- 
veral of their goods. As we drew 
near on foot, about half a dozen 
gigantic figures came towards us, 
stark naked, except a cloth bound 
round the waist, with greasy, shin- 
ing, and almost black skins, and 
black hair braided in a long cue be- 
hind. They began talking very fast, 
in so loud a tone, and so uncouth a 
language, that we were a little inti- 
nidated. I shook hands with the 
foremost, which seemed to pacify 
them; and we were invited to a 
large tent. Near its entrance hung 
a quantity of horse-flesh, with the 
limbs of dogs, cats, marmots, rats, 
&c. drying in the sun, and quite 
black. Within the tent we found 
some women, though it was difficult 
to distinguish the sexes, so horrid 
and inhuman was their appearance. 
Two of them, covered with grease, 
were lousing each other ; and it sur- 
prized us that they did not disconti- 
hue their work, or even look up, as 
We entered. ‘Through a grated lat- 
tice in the side of the tent, we saw 
some younger women peeping, of 
more handsome features, but truly 
Calmuck, with long black hair hang- 
ang in braids on each side of the 


fice, and fastened at the end with 


Description of the Calmucks. 


bits of lead or tin. In their cars 
they wore shells, and large pearls 
of a very irregular shape, or some 
substance much resembling pear). 
The old women were eating raw 
horse-flesh, tearing it off from large 
bones which they held in their hands. 


Others, squatted on the ground in™ 


their tents, were smoking with pipes 
not two mches in length, ned af- 
ter the manner of Laplanders. In 
other respects, the two people, al- 
though both of eastern origin, and 
both nomade tribes, bear little re- 
semblance. The manner of living 
among the Calmucks is much supe- 
rior to that of the Laplanders. The 
tents of the former are better con- 
structed, stronger, more spacious, 
and contain many of the luxuries 
of life; such as very warm and ve- 
ry good beds, handsome carpets 
and mats, domestic utensils, and ma- 
terials of art and science, painting 
and writing. The Calmuck is a 
giant, the Laplander a dwarf. Both 
are filthy in their persons; but the 
Calmuck more so than perhaps any 
other nation. I am not otherwise 
authorized in comparing together 
tribes so remote from all connection 
with each other, than by asserting, 
from my own observation, that both 
are oriental, characterized by some 
habits and appearances In common. 
Deferring, at the same time, all fur- 
ther illustration of the subject un- 
til a more appropriate opportunity, 
I shall have occasion to speak at 
large of the Laplanders, in another 
part of my Travels. 

Every body has heard of the 
koumiss and the brandy which Cal- 
mucks are said to distil from the 
milk of mares. The manner of pre- 
paring these liquors has been differ- 
ently related, and perhaps is not al- 
ways the same. They assured us 
that the brandy was merely distil- 
led from butter-milk. The milk 
which they collect over night, 1s 


churned in the morning into — 
an 
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and the butter-milk is distilled over 
a fire made with the dung of other 
cattle, particularly the dromedary, 
which makes a steady and clear fire 
like peat. But other accounts have 
been given, both of the koumiss 
and the brandy. It has been usual 
to confound them, and to consider 
the koumiss as their appellation for 
the brandy so obtained. By every 
information I could gain, not only 
here, but in many other camps 
which we afterwards visited, they 
are different modifications of the 
same thing, although diferent li- 
quors; the koumiss being a sour 
milk, like that so much used by the 
Laplanders, called pina, and which 
has undergone, in 2 certain degree, 
the vinous fermentation; and the 
brandy an ardent spirit obtained 
from koumiss by distillation. In 
making the kouniiss, they sometimes 
employ the milk of cows, but ne- 
ver if mares’ milk can be had, as the 
koumiss from the latter yields three 
times as much brandy as that made 
from cows’ milk. The manner of 
Ee the koumiss is by com- 

ining one sixth part of warm wa- 
ter with any given quantity of warm 
mares’ milk. To this they further 
acd, as a leaven, a little old kou- 
muss, and agitate the mass til! fer- 
mentation ensues. To produce the 
vinous fermentation, artificial heat 
and more agitation is sometimes ne- 
cessary. ‘This is what is called kou- 
mits: 2 subsequent process of dis- 
tillation afterwards obtains an ar- 
dent spirit from the koumiss. They 

ve us this lost bevernge in a 
wooden bow], calling it vina. In 
their own lunguage it bears the ve- 
ry remarkable appellation of rack 
and racky, doubtless nearly allied 
to our East India spirit rack and ar- 
rack. We away a quart 
bottle of it; and considered it very 
weak, bad braney, not unlike the 
common spirit dist: led by the Swedes 
and other northern nations. Some 


of their women were busy makings 
it in the adjoining tent. The sim. 
plicity of the operation, and of their 
machinery, was very characteristic 
of the antiquity of this chemical 

rocess. Their still was construct. 
ed of mud, or very coarse clay ; and 
for the neck of the retort they em- 
ployed a cane. The receiver of the 
still was entirely covered by 2 coat- 
ing of wet clay. The brandy had 
already passed over. .The woman 
who had the management of the 
distillery, wishing to give us a taste 
of the spirit, thrust a stick, witha 
small tuft of camel’s ha'r at tts end, 
through the external covering of 
clay, and thus collecting a smal! 
quantity of the brandy, she drew 
out the stick, dropped a portion of 
it on the retort, and waving the in- 
strument above her head, scattered 
the remaining liquor in the air. [| 
asked the meaning of this ceremo- 
ny, and was answered that it isa 
religious custom to give always the 
first drop of the brandy which they 
draw from the receiver, to their god. 
The stick was then plunged into the 
receiver 2 second time; when more 
brandy adhering to thé caimei’s hair, 
she squeezed it into the palm of her 
dirty and greasy hand; and having 
tasted the liquor, presented it to our 
lips. ) 

The covering of their tents con- 
sists of well made mats, such as we 
see brought from India, and also felt, 
or coarse woollen cloths. When- 
ever a Calmuck marries, he must 
build one of these tents, and one for 
every child he has by that marriage. 
If a husband dies, his widow be- 
comes the property of his brother, 
if the latter chooses to accept of 
her. The distinction between mar- 
ried and unmarried women, is 1 
their hair. A married woman w cars 
her hair braided and failing ever her 
shoulders on each side of hes faces 
but a virgin has only a single braid, 
hanging down the middle 
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pack. Their tents were all of a cir- 
éular form, near which we observ- 
ed a party of their children, from 
the age of five to fourteen, playing 
at the Russian game betore men- 
tioned, with knucklebones. We de- 
lighted them by making a scramble 
with a few copecks, They were 
quite naked, and with skins perfect- 
ly black. Farther off, a herd of 
their dromedaries were grazing. 

Of all the inhabitants of the Rus- 
sian empire, the Calmucks are the 
most distinguished by peculiarity of 
feature md manners. In their per- 
sonal appearance, they are athletic, 
and very forbidding. ‘Their hair is 
coarse and black; their language 
harsh and guttural. They inhubit 
Thibet, Bucharia, and the coun- 
tries lying to the north of Persia, 
India, and China; but, from their 
vagrant habits, they may be found 
in all the southern parts of Russia, 
even to the banks of the Dnieper. 
The Cossacs alone esteem them, 
and intermarry with them. This 
union sometimes produces women 
of great beauty, although nothing 
is more hideous than a Calmuck. 
Hich, prominent, and broad check- 
bones, very little eyes, widely se- 
parated from each other; a flat and 
broad nose; coarse, greasy, jet-black 
hair; scarcely any eyebrows; and 
enormous prominent ears, — com- 
pose no very inviting portrait, how- 
ever we may strive to do it justice. 
Their women are uncommonly har- 
dy; and on horseback outstrip their 
male companions in the race. The 
stories of their placing pieces of 
horse-flesh under the saddle, in or- 
der to prepare them for food, are 
perfectly true. They acknowledy- 
ed that it was a common practice 
among them on a journey, and that 
a steak so dressed, became tender 
and palatable. In their large camps 
they have always cutlers, and other 
artificers in copper, brass, ard iron; 


sometimes goldsiuiths, who make 
trinkets for their women, idols of 
gold and silver, and vessels for their 
altars ; also persons, expert at inlaid 
work, enamelling, and manv arts 
which we vatuly imagine peculiar to 
netions in a state of refinement. 
One very remarkable fact, and whic: 
I should hesitate in asserting, if F 
had not found it confirmed by the 
observations of ether travellers, is, 
that from time immemorial the ori- 
ental tribes of Calmucks have pos- 
sessed the art of making gunpon- 
der. They boil the effervescence 
of nitrat of potass in a strong lye 
of poplar and birch ashes, and leave 
it to crystallize; after which they 
pound the crystals with two parts 
of sulphur, and as much charcoul ; 
then, wetting the mixture, they 
place it in 2 caldron, over a char- 
coal fire, until the powder begins 
to granulate. The generality of 


Calmucks, when equipped for war - 


protect the heal by a helmet of 
steel, with a gilded crest, to which 
is fixed a net-work of iron rings, 
falling over the nec and shoulders, 
and hanging as low as the eyebrows 
in front. ‘They wear upon the bo- 
dy, after the Eastern manner, a 
tissue of similar work, formed of 
iron or steel rings matted together, 
which adapts itself to the shape. and 
vields readily to all positions ot the 
body, and ought therefore rather to 
be called a shirt, than a coat, of 


‘YMmail. The mest beautiful of these 


are manutactured in Persia, and are 
valued as equivalent to fitty horses. 
The cheaper sort are made of scales 
of tin, and sell only for six or eight 
horses each; but these are more 
common among the Chinese, and in 
the Mogul territory. Their other 
arms are lances, bows and arrows, 
poignards and sabres. The richest 
only bear fire-arms, which are there- 
fore always regarded as a mark of 
distinction, and kept with the ut- 
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As for their dances, thev consist 
more in movements of the hands 
and of the arms, than of the tect 
In winter, they also play at cards, 
dranghts, backgammon, and chess, 


182 The Observer. 
yout qwost care, in cases made of badgers 
skins. ‘Their most valuable bows 
are made of the wild goat’s horn, 
or whalebone; the ordinary sort of 
maple, or thin slips of elm or tir fas- 


hyd tened together, and bound with a Their love of gambling is so great, 
t } covering of linden or birch bark. that they will spend entire nights at 
. Pie Their amusements are, hunting, play; and lose, im a single sitting, tc 
ay wrestling, archery, and horse-rac- the whole of what they possess, even p 
ine. They are not addicted to to the clothes on their body. lu 
drunkenness, though they hold fact, it may be said of the Cahnucks, 
) 4 drinking parties, which continue tor that the greatest part ot their life st 
1B) half a day at atime, without infer- Is spent in amusements. Wretched b 
ruption. Upon such occasions, eve- and revolting as their appearance is ti 
ent ry one brings his share of brandy to more civilized people, they would hs 
thy and koumiss ; and the whole stock be mdeed nnserable in their own 
4 ii is placed upon the ground in the o- timation, if compelled to change € 
pew air; the guests forming a circle their own mode of living for ours. tl 
| seated around at. Qne of them, 
400 oH squatted by the vessels which con- p 
tain the hquor, the office The Observer. No. XIIL 
of cup-bearer. The young women 


lace themselves by the men, and 
Rois songs of love, or war, of fa- 
bulous adventure, or heroic achieve- 
ment. Thus the fete is kept up; 
the guests passing the cup reund, 
and singing the whole time, until 
the stock of liquor is expended, 
During all this ceremony, no one is 
scen to rise trom the party, nor does 
any one interrupt the harmony of 
the assembly by riot or mtoxication. 
In the long nights of winter, the 
young people of both sexes amuse 
themselves with music, dancing and 
soging. Their most commen mu- 
sical instrument is the balalaika, or 
two-stringed lute, which is often re- 
presented in theiy paintings. ‘These 
paintings preserve very interesting 
memorials of the ancient supersti- 
tion of kastern nations, inasmuch 
as they preseut us with objects of 
Pagan worship common to the ear- 
hest mythology of Egypt and of 
Greece. ‘Phe arts of painting and 
music may be supposed to have con- 
tinued little hable to alteration a- 
mong them from the remotest peri 
pis of their history. 


Expression is the dress of thought, and s'il 
Appears more decent, as more suitable 
Pore. 


S the vehicle of thought, it s 
apparent that language tends 

to its proper perfection in pro- 
portion as it is precise, clear, and 
expressive of those particular sbades 
of meaning which may have been 
an any occasion in the mind of the 
writer or speaker. In reference to 
this ohjeet, it is observable, that, 
in every language which has pro- 
ceeded any considerable way in 
provement, there is a variety ot 
words coinciding in some measure 
as to their general jmport, but dis- 
tinguished by the degree in which 
they denote that conunon ilea, oF 
by their suitableness to express it 
in different circumstances and com- 
binations. Notwithstanding the co- 
piousness of which this is produc- 
tive in language, it is seldom found 
that the stock of words is more than 
adequate to the various exigencies 
of speech. So numerous and sy 
iversified are the communications 
whick 
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The Observer. 


which we may have occasion to 
make to one another, im so many 
ways is the mind subject to be im- 
pressed by the things without, and 
so infinite is it in its own reflections, 
that he may be accounted happy 
who bas never found himself rather 
at a loss in his endeavours to give 
to others distinct conceptions of his 
private sentiments or feelings. In 
these circumstances, it would ap- 
pear to ‘be but reasonable that our 
stores of words should be duly hus- 
banded, that we should be carefal 
to draw from them on every particu- 
lar occasion as much only, and what 
seemed best adapted to serve the 
end in view, not raising some of 
them, by an indiscriminate and too 
frequent use, to a preposterous im- 
portance, while others not less de- 
serving of notice, by being neglect- 
ed in 2 proportional degree, are 
brought into danger even of falling 
into desuetude, and do not in the 
mean time contribute as they ought 
to the service of the community, of 
which they form a part. 

Those are equally faulty in this 
respect, whom not even the most in- 
teresting occasions can raise above 
acertain grovelling tameness of ex- 
pression, or who, in their most com- 
Mon conversation affecting an incon- 
gruous pomp of language, exhaust 
upon trifles those supplies which 
ought to have been kept in reserve 
tor seasons more truly in want of 
such energy and force. There are 
persons to be met with in the world 
80 cold-blooded, or whose manner 
of speaking at least savours so much 
#! insensibility, that, were there no 
other criterion to judge by, it would 
be difficult to distinguish between 
the most ordinary incidents, and 
events which involve in the closest 
manner the highest interests that 
can afect a human being. In this 
sort of phraseology it is nothing un- 
‘ommon to hear crimes, in which 
there is mo circumstance wanting of 
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the deepest malignity, characterised 
merely as blameable irregularities ; 
to find a case of the most imminent 
peril described as a situation in 
which a little caution would be use 
ful to receive information respecting 
a truly fortunate occurrence, in the 
same terms which might be employ- 
ed to acquaint us that some one, 
who was not likely to have suffered 
any injury from it, had escaped a 
shower. Opposed to this blemish 
of speech is another, more frequent 
perhaps, but not less unfriendly to 
the proper precision of language. 
It consists in the use of the most 
exaggerated forms of expression up- 
on every occasion, however incousi- 
derable. The pleasure found in an 
agreeable walk, for example, must 
needs in this dialect be set forth in 
terms indicative of nothing less than 
supreme delight. The stinging ofa 
gnat is described in language so for- 
cible, that nothing stronger could 
easily be found to denote even the 
most excruciating pain. ‘The cheer- 
ing illusions of hope, and all the ar- 
dour of expectation, are exhausted 
in delineating the interest excited 
by the prospect of seeing 2 play, or 
ot being present at a concert of mu- 
sic. And nature and art are ran- 
sacked for images to clothe with 
sufficient horror the disastrous event 
of having nearly touched a reptile, 
or the dread danger which had al- 
most been incurred of being left to 
cross a gutter alone. 

It would be perhaps rather an un 
fair principle in respect to each of 
these parties, were it proposed to 
estimate the actual degree of their 
sensibility by the measure in which 
the semblances of it are found in 
their conversation. It need not be 
said, that feeling is often very little 
concerned in this matter, either on 
the one side or on the other. There 
is a fashion in language as in ever 
thing else. A set of terms which is 
in daily use among those with whom 

we 
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we associate, soon becomes familiar affect a particular austerity and in 


tous. We speak aswe hear others difference in their language, to be 

eo. With their words we adopt their supposed in an equal proportion pos- re 

modes of applying them, and a sessed ot insensible hearts. I should ih 

certain laxness and indiscrimination, not be surprised even that they va- ec 

; in respect to the proper adjustment lued themselves, on the contrary, te 

; of speech to the things sivnified by on being susceptible perhaps in al th 

it, gains ground, and passes from one uncommon degree, ot all the softer of 

4 ' | to unether, in the same manner, and and more tendcr emotions. For the cl 

| ae through the operation of the same turn which has been given to their p 

4) q principles by which our hebits are manner of speaking, they may have p 

wal in any other respect modelled after no other apology indeed than the al 

the example of those in whose com- disgust which they were led to con 

fl ‘ pany we most frequently are, and ceive at finding the most sounding n 

ae who thus, almost without our being terms commonly used for the deco- 0 

a | conscious of it, become the objects ration of the merest triffes, or their ¢ 

| i of our imitation. dissatisfaction at perceiving that, so it 

i } It may be said, that this reason- far as words were concerned, cal- p 

Nik ing only carries the argument a lit- lousness itself might easily be in- § 

’ f ) tle farther back, that it in no re- vested with all the charms of thie 1 

re spect reaches the main question, most exquisite sensibility. Though v 

“| 8) but while it leaves entire the pre- on this ground there may be some t 

; WAGE tensions of such as ever had any apparent reason for considering that I 

: ie right to form claims on this score, to be in reality the effect of true de- ‘ 

; WY cuts olf merely the plea of equal licacy of sentiment, which at first t 

merit on the part of those humble sight might more readily be received 

the | 8 imitators who may have taken up in proof the total want of it ; yet un- 

the same modes of expression, with- doubtedly the form under which in 

1 out being equally or at all under the — this case the indication is given is an 

influenceof the feelings in which, in unfortunate one. To say nothing of 

hh the first instance, they were found- the prejudicial way in which it may ' 

ce ibn ed. But is it forgotten, that there very naturally be expected to ope: ' 

ee is such a thing in the world as ai: rate, in respect to the party princi | 
eRe fectation. May not something be pally concerned, it may be asked, 
3 38 it attributed even to that carelessness, whether it is a probable means of 
: ee which having founda word or words combating effectually, and to useful 
in some tolerable measure adapted purpose, any thing that is unreason- 
S. i i to its purpose, is extremely apt to able, to meet it with something in 4 
3 forego the trouble of farther search. different way indced, but altogether 
3 { iat Or are we to neglect bringing into equally unreasonable. The most that 
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the account those fantastic likings can be hoped for in result of such a 
and dislikings which may operate procedure, is the exchange merely 
fatally for some forms of speech, and — of one vicious quality for another; 
bring forward others to an undue andit may not unfrequently happens 
degree of currency, independently that the last stain shall be worse 
altogether ot any thing inthe signi- than the first. It is no uncommon 
fication of the several words em- occurrence, that passion should thus 
ployed, or of their particular suit- defeat its own ends. In the eager 
ableness to express those ideas or ness to beat down what we cannot 
sentiments of which they are made look upon without indignation, we 
the signs. T do not imagine that it are ever ready to compromise 
will generally be the wishof suchas evn respectability. Forgetting that 
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we are not viewed by others with 
the same partiality with which we 
regard ourselves ; we never consider, 
that while our attention is engross- 
ed wholly about something external 
to us, our particular conduct is at 
the same moment equally the object 
ofa different observation. The cir- 
cumstances which make the most 
prominent figure in our eyes, very 
possibly may not have been noticed 
at all, or they may have made no 
considerable impression, or theymay 
not come into view at the instant, 
or may not be conceived to have any 
connection with what is remarked 
inus. By the strange disjointed as« 
pect under which a conduct, the re- 
sult of passion, must appear when 
thus separated from the motives to 
which it owed its origin, or when 
these motives are seen without the 
prejudice that might make them 
seem of importance, we in our turn 
become the objects of a new preju- 
dice, which can be only unfavour- 
able for ourselves, and in respect to 
that with which we were in the first 
instance dissatisfied, may even have 
the effect of setting it in a more ad- 
vantageous light, by placing more 
under observation along with it the 
palliative of an opposite example. 
It is indeed only in so far as the 
maaner is injudicious, in which our 
disapprobation is shewn of those 
swollen exaggerated modesofspeech 
to which allusion has been made, 
that there can be on this head any 
foundation for blame. The thing it- 
self'is so truly preposterous, that if 
't were possible either to argue or 
laugh it out of the world, those b 
whose means this should be effected, 
might be justly considered to have 
tendered a useful service to ‘man- 
kind. What can be more ludicrous 
than to hear persons apparently ro- 
bust, it may be, even beyond the or- 
dinary standard, talking of dying of 
heat or cold upon every slight 
ehange in the weather. What more 
March 1811. 
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frivolous, than to be every now and 
then falling into ecstacies of one 
kind or another, for matters of daily, 
or even hourly occurrence. What 
more apparently indicative of imbe- 
cility of mind, than the expenditure 
upon the airy nothings of a gay and 
fashionable life, of all the language 
appropriated to the most impassion- 
ed of our sentiments and emotions. 
It is at most in behalf of the young 
and the fair only, that we can listen 
with any patience to a jargon of this 
kind. ‘To the former, some indul- 
gence is due on the ground of their 
not having yet learned perhaps to 
adapt their language properly to 
their ideas. he attractions of the 
latter throw the garb of a pleasing 
illusion even over their defects. 
But by what magic shall a similar 


concession be obtained in favour of 


those from whom age has taken 
away the charm of beauty, without 
substituting in its place the more 
solid ornament 6f wisdom. In the 
same proportion that such persons 
give those proofs, as they themselves, 
may conceive it, of the energy of 
their fancy, or of the warmth and 
liveliness of their feelings; it, can 
hardly happen but that with people 
of better judgment, they must bring 
into question the souridness of their 
understandings. Soimething, no 
doubt, should be yielded to the force 
of custom, which is such, that what 
has been easily enough acquired in 
youth, it may often be a difficult 
task to lay aside in riper years. But 
in respect tu a matter in which the 
faulty trait is so obvious, and so in- 
cessantly forcing itself upon the 
observation, if time can make no 
change, there is at least ground to 
suspect the want of a proper turm 
for reflection; not to say such @ 
riddiness of disposition as but too 
equently prevents the attunment 
of correct notions, with regard cithet 

to ourselves or to other objects. 
The turgid unnatural manner of 
speak ings 
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speaking, which has so long engaged 
our attention, owes not a little per- 
haps of its growth and maintenance 
to the practice of reading, or rather 
devouring novels and romances, m 
which a sort of insipid rant is so of- 
ten substituted for interesting situa- 
tions and elegant description, that 
it is hardly to be avoided, that some 
part of the same frivolity should 
tind its way into the intercourse of 
ordinary life. We are so much the 
creatures of circumstances, that it 
can seldom happen that some m- 
pression will not remain with us of 
those things about which we are 
chiefly conversant. The glare of 
false taste, besides, has frequently 
so much in it that may be attractive 
to the inexperienced, that very great 
care indeed will be necessary to pre- 
vent it from insinuating itself more 
or less into minds which are placed 
improperly within the reach of its 
contagion. If any inference on this 
subject may be derived from an in- 
ordinate exuberance of the futile 
pa just mentioned, it may 

e concluded, that among us the 
disease has gone indeed a very great 
length ; and, that in order to its be- 
ing met with any probability of suc- 
cess, it must be treated in a much 
more radical manner than by leni- 
tives merely, or local applications. 
Whether the affection complained 
of is to be considered as a distinet 
and primitive malady, or as the 
symptom only of amuch more com- 
wes disorder ? Whether it is to 

e understood, that the imagination 
is actually run wild where there is 
found such licence in the language, 
or that the persons by whom that 
language is adopted, have them- 
selves no meaning for their words? 
it is undoubted, that the thing itself 
is totally at variance with sound 
sense, as with good taste; and 
wherever it has gained a footing, 
ought as quickly as possible to be 
svoted out, both for the sake of the 


Description of the Round Towers of Ireland. 


propriety of conversation, and out. 
of respects of a more personal na- 
ture. Whether the incidents of 
human life, taken as a whole, are to 
be esteemed little or great, it will at 
least admit of no question that there 
are differences among them? to 
which differences, it is equally cer- 
tain, that the words by which they 
are characterised should be properly 
adopted, if it is fit that trifles, on the 
one hand, should not, in our imagi- 
nation, be swelled into matters of 
importance ; or, on the other, that 
the highest and most interesting con- 
cerns in which we can have part, 
should not dwindle down, in our 
apprehension, to the level of the 
most ordinary and vulgar occurren- 
ces. M. 


Description of the Round Towers of 
Ireland. 
( F all the buildings in the world, 
the Round Towers of Ireland 
are the simplest, and at the same 
time not without beauty and pro- 
portion. It is disputed by Sir 
James Ware and others, for what 
use they were intended, and in 
what age, and by what people they 
were erected. Some antiquarians 
have supposed that they were in- 
tended tor belfreys ; and others have 
pretended that they were the re- 
treats of certain hermits, or re- 
ligious anchorites: but neither ot 
these suppositions appears probable. 
From the narrow windows all 
round, and rising at certain inter- 
vals, it is evident that there were 
> sm flights of wooden stairs in 
them to the very top. At the top 
of each of the Rourd Towers, the 
windows are different in form and 
position from the lower ones, being 
considerably larger, to the number 
of four, and situated on a level] ex- 
actly opposite to one another. 
These, with other consideration 
induce us to think, that they were 
intenved 
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intended for beacons, or light- 
houses; and being very tall and re- 
markable edifices, they were the 
best means that could possibly be 
devised, for the direction of travel- 
lers both by day and night, in a 
country overrun with woods, and 
without highways or roads. 

Some persons imagine, that if 
they were intended for light-houses, 
they always would have been built 
upon hills, and not seemingly at 
hazard as they are. Yet we should 
be very much surprised, if they 
were always situated upon elevated 
places. For they were-not intended 
to diffuse a light like the lamps in a 
city, but to serve as signals to di- 
rect people to a town, to the re- 
sidence of a chief, or to a fair, 
which most certainly were not al- 
ways upon the summit of hills. 

here is one of these Round 
Towers on the Rock of Cashel. 
Like the others it is very tall, and 
diminishing in ats diameter as it rises 
like the shatt of a pillar, and is sur- 
mounted by a conical roof of stone. 
On the whole it appears grand, yet 
simple, and without any of those 
whimsical sculptures and futile or- 
naments, with which the Gothic 
architecture very much abounds. 
Near this Round Tower is a most 
remarkable edifice, called by the 
oe of the place, King Cormack’s 
fall; probably from Cormack, one 
of the old Irish chiefs who resided 
there about the beginning of the 
tenth century, two hundred and 
Seventy years before tlre English 
mivasion. King Cormack’s Hall is 
built of free-stone, a stone not com- 
mon in that part of the country ; 
but the old cathedral adjoining to it 
is built of a blue lime-stone, and is 
evidently of a much more modern 
date. As there is no part of the 
building made of free-stone, but 
King Cormack’s Hall, and the 

ound Tower; as the stones of 
both appear to have been cut in 
the same manner with a hatchet, 


and as the Round Tower corre- 
sponds to the castles on each side 
of King Cormack’s Hall, we think 
it is more than probable that they 
were built at the same time. Now, 
if it is possible to determine in what 
age King Cormack’s Hall was built, 
we think we may know to what 
people and to what time we are in- 
debted for these beautiful editices, 
the Irish Round Towers. 

King Cormack’s Hall does not, 
in any respect, resemble the Gothic 
buildings.—It is built in a most 
singular manner, without founda- 
tion, and yet is so firm, as to stand 
to the present time. The arches 
are very neat andall semicircular; but 
not one of them, nor any part of 
the edifice, in the ogee fashion of 
the Goths: which shew, that it 
must have been built before the 
Irish became acquainted with Gothic 
architecture. Whether Cormack’s 
Hai was intended for a Heathen 
or Druidical temple, or for the 
assemblies of the Irish ;chiefs, we 
cannot determine ; but think, that 
when it was in repair, though not 
very extensive, it must have ap- 
peared really splendid and grand. 

Originally, besides the doors in 
Cormack’s Hall, there were but 


‘two or three very small perforations 


to adinit light; which makes it ap- 
pear probable that they were unac- 
quainted with glass in Ireland when 
this was built. 

The edifice is adorned with an 
immensity of sculpture, both with- 
in and without. Over the principal 
entrance, charged with a profusion 
of zigzag work, which, though 
somewhat heavy, is executed with 
a great deal of taste, is the repre- 
sentation of a centaur, discharging 
an arrow from his bow at a lion, or 
some more monstrous animal. But 
on any part of the building, either 
on the inside, or on the outside, 
there is no figure which bears the 
smallest resemblance to a cross, or 
to any thing Christian. Around 
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one of the principal arches is a very 
uncommon ornament, being a con- 
tinued row of the representations of 
the heads of men, horses, bulls, &c. 
which appearing very CONSPICUOUS, 
gives the place much the air ot 
a heathen temple. 

The three-quarter pillars placed 
over the small arcades within, are 
surmounted by capitals, which bear 
some resemblance to the Tonic ; and 
some of them are carved like the 
heads of men, lions, &c. The 
whole building bears a striking re- 
semblance to the Eastern architec- 
ture, before it was reduced into 
orders by the Greeks: which we 
have been induced to think, by in- 
specting the plans and pictures of 
the ruins of Jower Egypt. This si- 
m]itude in the architecture makes 
Us Imagine, that there is some 
foundation for what Doctor Keating 
has transcribed, relative to colonies 
from Seyth:a and Egypt having in- 
vaded TIrelund. At any rate, this 
edifice ts the most remarkable an- 
tiquity in the kingdom, be it of the 
ancient Clts er whom it may, and 
niost certainly deserves to be pre- 
served from ruin. 


Apophithes ms, and menorable Say- 
ings of celebrated Persons of An- 


RISTOTLE was asked, by 
what criterion we should 
judge of the merit of a book }— 
* When the author,” replied the 
enitic, “ has said every thing that 
he ought: nothing but what he 
ought; and says what he does say 
as he ought.” 


_ While Antigonus was proseeut- 
mg a Asia, a certain author 
presented him with a treatise upon 
yostce—* What a fool must. this 

icllow be,’ said Antigonus, to 
prate to me about justice, while 
engaged in a war!” 


A pophikegms. 


Antisthenes, in a public assembly, 
gravely advised the Athenians to 
oke their asses to the plough. A 
ai observed, that these ani- 
mals were unlit for that use, as they 
had never been trained to it.— 
What signifies that,’? said Anti- 
sthenes; ** sure our ministers sel- 
dom learn the art of politics, till 
they are appointed by us; and yet, 
you see, they assume to be states. 
men nevertheless.” 


Agesilaus was pressed by one of 
his friends to go hear a mimic per- 
form, who could imitate the votes 
of the nightingale.—* Sir,” said 
Agesilaus, “ IT have heard the night- 
ingale herself.” 


An old man complained to King 
Agis, of the increasing degeneracy 
ot the times. “ Your remark, my 
'rood friend, is so very just,” said 
the King, “ that | remember, when 
I was a boy, I heard my father say, 
that when he was a boy, he heard 
my grandfather make the same com- 
plaint.” 


Thrasyllus the cynic begged a 

roat from Alexander. — * That 
sum,”* said the prince, “ is too 
little for a king to give.’’—* Then, 
give me a talent,” said the philo- 
sopher. — That sum,’’ said tle 
prince, “is too much tor a cynic to 
receive.” 

Agesilaus, upon a certain occa- 
sion, consulted the oracle of Jup'- 
ter, and received a favourable an- 
swer. The ephori desired him to 
eonsult the oracle of Apollo upon 
the same subject. Agesilaus ac- 
cordingly went to Delphos, and on- 
ly asked the god, if he was of the 
same opinion with his father? 


Aristotle said to a logician, whe 
undertook to demonstrate a self- 
evident proposition,—** Why, my 
good friend, need you take the 

trouble 
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trouble of lighting acandie to dis- 
cover the suns 


Alexander, seeing at Miletum se- 
yeral statues of wrestlers, who had 
conquered at the Olympic games, 
— Whore,” said he to » bystander, 
“were all those lusty leok ag fellows, 
when the barbarians were ransacking 
your city 


Archidamus heard a man very 
Javish in his praise of a musician,— 
«Hark you, sir,’ said he; what 
comnendation might not a worthy 
man expect from you, when you so 
profiiscly extol a fiddler !” 


Dionysius asked Aristippus what 
brought him to court ?—* To give 
what T have,”? said the philosopher, 
“and to get what I have not...... 
When I want wisdom, I go to So- 
crates; when 1 want money, I come 
to you.” 

Some of the soldiers of Antigonus 
were abusing him one night, where 
there was but a slight curtain or 
hanging between them and him. 
Anticonus overheard theirdiscourse, 
and putting it gently aside,—* My 
honest fellows,’? said the prince, 
“stand a little farther off, or clse 
the king will hear vou.” 


Agesilaus sent to the king of 
Macedonia, for permission to mareh 
through his territory. The king re- 
turned tor answer, that he would 
consider of it.—** Let him consider 
of it,” said Agesilaus to the ines- 
Senger; ** but, in the mean time, I'll 
march,” 


Alexander, while hearing a cause 
one day, was observed to stop one 
of his ears, while the plaintit? was 
speaking. Upon being asked his 
reason for so doing, he replied,— 
a Vm keeping my other ear ior the 

efendant.”? 


Shortly after Adrian became em- 
peror, he met with a man who had 
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instlted Inm, and against whom, 
the prince, when a private man, 
liad sworn revenge.—** My promo- 
tion, sir,” said the emperor, “ was 
a lucky event tur you; tor now you 
are secure from iny: resentment.” 


When the Athenians were going 
to continue Aristides as their mini- 
ster of fnance, he gave them the 
following rebuke.—* While I hus- 
banded your revenues, with the 
fidelity of an honest man, I was 
loaded with calumnics; but now 
that L sutler them to become a prey 
to contractors and jobbers, 1 am 
highly commended. Believe me, 
Athentans, 1 am more ashamed of 
the honour vou now intend me, than 
I was grieved by your former re- 
proaches.” 


A person entreated of Agesilaus, 
to write toa friend of his, in Asia, 
to request of hin, to do him justice 
ina certain business.—“* He would 
be no friend of mine,” said Agesi- 
laus, if he did not do you justice, 
not only without my desire, but even 
in defiance of me.” 


An ambassador from the Abder- 
ites to the court of Agis, after he 
had concluded a very long and stu- 
died harangue, inquired from the 
prince, what answer he should bring 
back to those who sent him 
« Tell them,’ said he, “ if you 
please, that notwithstanding the ex- 
treme length and folly of your de- 
clamation, I had patience to listen 
tu you.” 


A certain young Megarensian was 
boasting to Agesilaus of the con- 
quests he would make, if he was a 
cconeral.—“ Young man,” said the 
king, “ unluckily, your words want 
an army.” 

While Aristides sat in judgment 
between two litigants, one of —_— 
ebterved, that his adversary hac 

done 
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done many injuries even to his 
judge —* Tell me not of the in- 
juries he has done to me,” said 
Aristides, “ but of those he has 
done to you; for it is your cause, 
sir, that 1 am now about to try, and 
net my own.” 


A forward and loquacious cox- 
comb obtruded his conversation up- 
on Aristotle, and wearying him with 
mcredible stories, at length asked 
him if he was astonished ?—“ In 
truth,” said the philosopher, “ I 
am, and that not a little; but what 
astonishes me is, that any man like 
me would so long make use of his 
ears to listen to you, who could 
make use of his legs to escape trom 
you.” 


Anacharsis gave the following re- 
buke to a drunken youth, who in- 
sulted him at an entertainment.— 
*“ Young man, believe me, it you 
cannot carry wine in your youth, 
you will most probably be obliged 
to carry water in your old age.” 

Aristotle, one day, discoursing 
on tricndship, pleasantly exclaimed, 
—* O my friends, friends are net to 
be found 


An author was reading his work 
to Alexander, as they were sailing 
on the Hydaspes. The prince sud- 
denly snatched the book out of his 
hand, and flinging it into the river, 
exclauimed,—“ What occasion, sir, 
had you to attribute so many ima- 
ginary exploits to Alexander, when 
he has in truth performed so many 
real ones? 


Aristotle was asked, what was 
hope? He replied It is the 
dream of a man when awake.’ 


Antisthenes was told that Ismenes 
played unusually well on the flute. 


“ It is highly probable, then,” said 
Antisthenes, “ that he who is so ex. 
cellent a musician, excels at nothing 
else.” 


Alcibiades had a dog of extreme 
beauty, which cost him seventy mi- 
ne: he caused its tail ( which was 
one of its principal ornaments) to 
be cut off§ One of his acquaintance 
reproached lim for acting so un- 
accountably ; and told him, that all 
Athens rung with the story of his 
strange treatment of his dog, Ak 
cibiades replied, —* This is the very 
thing that I desired: U wished the 
Athenians to dwell upon that trait 
of my conduct, lest they should 
find something worse to blame me 
for.”” 


When Sysigambis, the wife of 
Darius, was a prisoner in the camp 
of Alexander, he sent a messenger 
to the queen, to acquaint her, that 
he proposed to visit her. ‘The prince 
accordingly entered her tent, ace 
companied only by his favourite, 
Hephestion. Alexander and _ his 
friend were both about the same 
age; but Hephestion was somewhat 
taller. The queen, at first, took 
Hephestion for Alexander, and paid 
her respects to him accordingly. 
Some of the attendants, however, 
pointing out Alexander, Sysigambis 
tell prostrate at his feet, and en- 
treated his forgiveness for her mis- 
take; observing, that as she had 
never seen him before, she hoped 
that circumstance would be con- 
sidered a sufficient apology for her 
Alexander, raising her politely from 
the ground, replied,—** Rise, my 
dear madam; you are not so much 
mistaken as you may suppose; for 
the man who is worthy of my triend- 
ship, must be another Alexander.” 
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On the Commerce of Lower Canada. 191 + 
4 Present State of the Commerce of attention of enterprizing individuals, 4 
Lower Canada. and to be of political importance to { 
| 
the mother country. 
g (From — geo Is; 3 vols. The following table of imports 
and exports will exhibit the pro- 
e le commerce of Canada, pre- gressive augmentation of commerce, | 
. vious to the conquest of the from the year 1754, to the present | 
5 country by the English, was trifling. period. have only enumerated 
0 and unimportant, and the balance the principal staple commodities : 
e of trade considerably against the which are exported; the other co- 
\- colony. It is only within the last Jonial produce is included with the ths) 
thirty years that it has become of furs, which have always formed the een 
8 sufficient magnitude to claim the chief support of the colony. _— 
i 
y General View of the Imports and Exports of Canada, from 1754 to 1808, 
e in Sterling Money. 
t 
No, of [2meports 
essels.| Exports. Articles. Separate Amount.|Gencral Amount. 
53} Imports £157,646 5 
Wine, rum, brandy, 59,123 7 6 
r 216,769 12 6 
Exports 64,570 2 6 
t _ —— {Oil, ginseng, capilaire, timber, &c.. 7,083 6 O 
3 _ —— |Fish, oil, iron, vegetables, &c........ 3,906 19 2 
. 75,560 7 3 
: Balance against the Colony..... 141,209 5 4 
t 
1769. 
No. of |Zimporis 7 
‘ Vessels! Exports. Articles. Separate Amount, |General Amount. 
34 | Exports [Furs and £545,000 O O 
— | —— |Oil, fish, &c. from Labrador.........J 10,000 0 
355,000 0 
| Imports |Manuf. goods, and W. India produce} 273,400 
] Balance in favour of the Colony 81,600 0 0 Pie | 
—_ 3 
1786. 
j ef imports 
Vessels.) Exports. Articles. Separate Amount.|General Amount, F 


93 | Exports [Furs and other colonial 
— —— |Fish, lumber, and oils, from Labra- 
dor and 45,000 O 


490,116 oF 
, — | Imports |Manuf. goods, and W. Iudia produce 343,263 0 O 
| Balance in favour of the Colony 146,853 0 O : 
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Balance in favour of the Colony; 


1797. 
Vo. of imp ris 
Vessels.) Exports. Articles. Amount.| General Amount, 
ixports and other colonial produce... £295,063 15 
Wheat, biscuit, and flour.,..... 649,445 14 ,0 
— —— pine timber, planks and staves! $2,144 6 
—— {Pot and pearl ushes...... «629,866 O 
|Fish, lumber, oil, &e. from Labra- 
491,419 15 0 
— | Imports Manuf. goods, and W. India produce, 358,214 0 0 


53,405 15 


i Vo, of Imp 


Vessels, Exports. Articles. Separate Amount.|General Amowt. 
“To Exports | Furs and other colonial £240,000 O 
—— |Wheat, biscuit, and 149,558 18 8 
— timber, planks and staves} 134,344 10 O 
— —— {Pot and pearl ashes.. 104,329 15 7 
one Fish, oil, &c. from Labrador, 115,555 11) 1 
— | Exports Furs and sundrics.cueussssvecssveeed 70,112 0 3 
813,900 15 4 
— | Imports |Manuf, goods, &c, £200,000 0 0 
W.. India produce... 106,670 14 0 
306,670 14 
— | Imports |Merchandize......... 29,200 17 9 
Oak,pine timber,&e. 59,000 
—— jPot and pearlashes.. 29,099 2 
~- —— jlea, tobacco, Kc... 0 O 
160,623 19 of 
467,294 13 9 
Balance in favour of the Colony 346,606 1 7 


1808. 
No, of mports 
Fessels aports, Articles, Separate Amount.\General Amount. 
384) | Exports |Purs and other colonial 0 6 
—— {Wheat, biscuit, and flour... --| 171,200 0 O 
— —— Wak, pine timber, masts, &e. 157,360 0 O 
—— {Pot and pe ari ASHES 290,000 O QO 
—- iNew ships, 3.750 100, per 57,500 O 
— | Exports |Fish, lumber, Oil, 120,000 O O 
— | Exports |Sundries, about .. 30,000 O O 
1,156,060 0 ¢ 
_- —— |Manufactured goods £200,000 0 0 
_ —— {West India produce... 150,000 0 O 
30 
|Merchandize, tea, &c. 100,000 0 0 
—— pine timber, Kc. 70,000 0 0 
———— Pot and pearl ashes... 110,000 0 0 
220,000 0 0! 
610,000 0 
Balance in favour of the Colony | 546,060 0 © 
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On the Commerce 


The unusual demand for the na- 
rural productions of Canada, during 
1sU8, enhanced the price of every 
article in proportion; and in spite 
of the embargo laws, abundance of 
timber and staves, pot and pearl 
ashes, and provisions of every de- 
scription, found their way across 
the boundary line, into Canada, and 
were shipped off to Europe, or the 
West Indies. The Canadian mere 
chants rejoiced at the embargo, 
which enriched them, while it made 
their neighbours poor indeed. It 
has truly been a harvest tor them; 
but £ question whether this year 
will abound with such favourable 
opportunities tur speculation as the 
last. 

A very great object to the wel- 
fare of the colony is, the residence 
of the governor-general. His pre- 
sence stimulates the inhabitants to 
extraordinary exertions; while the 
farge establishment he is obliged to 
support, added to the increased 
munber of troops generally main- 
tuincd in the colony during his re- 
silence, circulates a very consider- 
able sumof money among the people, 
und creates throughout the com- 
tuunity an universal spirit of activity. 
‘dhe laws are then better observed, 
aud delay and irresolution in the 
actions of government can find no 
excuse: but when the. principal is 
absent, and as it has trequently 
happened, his deputy also, the other 
members of the government never 
like to take any responsibility upon 
themselves; they would rather, I 
elieve, that the most beneficial 
plans should miscarry, or even an 
enemy be allowed to ravage the 
country, than they should attempt 
to act without positive instructions 
J TOM 

_ The arrival of Sir James Craig dif- 
fused new lite and activity through 
she province: the imbecility and ur 
resolution which betore character- 
March 1811. 
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ised the government, instantly van- 
ished; large sums of money were 
circulated by the troops; and the 
construction of new works, with the 
repairs of the old, gave full employ- 
ment to the labouring part of the 
cominunity; the price ot provisions 
becume proportionately enhanced, 
chiefly at Quebec, where an unusual 
number of seamen and soldiers had 
taken up their residence: hence the 
country people were enriched, and 
encouraged to greater exertions. 

The price of every thing has been 
nearly trebled within the last 60 
years; but the colony has risen into 
importance ; agriculture and com- 
merce continue to improve and aug- 
ment; many ef its inhabitants pos- 
sess handsome fortunes, and nearly 
all of them a moderate independ 
ence, or income, trom trade. 

The fur trade has been the prin- 
cipal source of afl the wealth which 
has tor many years been accumu- 
lated in the province. This branch 
et commerce, which fell into the 
hands of the English atter the con- 
quest, was carried on, for several 
years, by individuals, on their own 
separate account; but, about 25 
years ago, the enterprizing and ac- 
tive spirit of a Mr M*Tavish, laid 
the foundation of that association, 
at present known under the title of 
the North-West Company, ior the 
purpose of extending that trade to 
its utmost limits. ‘This was more 
likely to be accomplished by the 
joint-stock of a company, than the 
small properties of individual mer- 
chants, and the result has justified 
the expectations of its author.— 
Much jealousy and competition was, 
however, excited by those north- 
west traders, who did not associate 
with Mr M*Tavish and his friends, 
and for several years thé greatest 
animosity subsisted between them. 
This opposition naturally gave rise 
to secund company, 
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i: rs } of the individuals opposed to Mr the company, with a fortune of 
M‘Tavish. Among the most conspi- 1.20,000, and a broken constity. 
cuous of the second association was tion. i 
Mr M‘Kenzie, now Sir Alexander. late _years, the proiits of the 
me ae The enterprizing spirit of this gen- company have been considerably 
eR ek tleman is well known, since the diminished by the restrictions on t 
a) publication of his Travels acrossthe our commerce on the continent of { 
; ivi. north-west continent to the Pacific Europe, where the chief demand 
Ve. Ocean. The concerns of his com- for furs exists. Considerable quan- 1 
fe pany were, therefore, managed with tities are, however, sent to the Unit- 
Li as much ability as the other, which ed States, from whence they are 
nae made their opponents seriously wish exported to Europe, under their 1 
ie to combine the two associations in neutral flag; an opening is thus 
ee one: but the proud and haughty created for the company’s peltry, 
bee irit of Mr M*Tavish would not which would ctherwise have been 
fr 1) allow it: he resolutely withstood all very much contracted during the ‘ 


attempts at an accommodation, and war. The nuinber of skins export- | 
spared neither expénce nor trouble ed to England, in 1807, was 460,000, | 
to crush the exertions of his rivals. and to the United States, 286,703; 
Death, however, which too often but the embargo in 1808 must have 
annihilates the fairest hopes of sub- much lessened the demand from that 
lunary bliss, put an end tothe con- quarter. Upwards of L.20,000 is 


= 


a test; Mr M‘Tavish died; the com- annually paid in England for the 

u' panies immediately joined their duties on furs from Canada. 

eh stocks, and commenced partner- The -capital employed by the 

Bu slg ship, in which state they remain at north-west company must be very 
Lim | this day; the business being con- extensive, as the returns are ex- 

| if) ducted under the firm of M‘Gilli- tremely slow. The trade is now 
eal ait. vray, Roderick M‘Kenzie, and Co. pushed to the very extremity of the 
: Ah though the number of persons who continent; from the coast of La- 
have sharesin the company, amount, brador, to the Pacific Ocean, ex- 


it is said, to more than forty. The tending to the northward, beyond 
clerks, voyageurs, and Indians, em- the arctic circle. The goods sent 
ployed by the north-west company, up annually from Montreal, for the 
zmount to upwards of 3,000. barter of furs from the Indians, are 

The clerks are all adventurous upwards of four years before they 
voung #cotchmen, who emigrate, produce a return. The dangers and 
from penury in the islands of the difficulties attending the transport- 
Hebrides, to certain hardships, and ation of these articles so many thou- 
dubious affluence, in the dreary sand miles across rivers, lakes, and 
wilds of the north-west. They en- portages, have been so well describ- 
gage for a term of tive or seven ed by Sir Alexander M‘Kenzie, in 
years, after which they have a cer- his history of the fur trade, that it 
tain yearly allowance, or become is unnecessary for me to detail them 
partners in the —— The hard- here: it is sufficient to say, that they 
ships and fatigue which they under- surpass any thing that can be formed 
zo, frequently tend to the enerva- in idea, by persons who never ex- 
tion of their frame, and the destruc- plored the vast expanse of waters; 
tion of their health; so that, at the the gloomy and interminable forests, 
period ot 15 or 20 years, it is net which dover the extensive dominions 
unconunon for them to retire from of British North America. 
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‘There is another assuciation esta- 
plished within these few years, called 
the South-West, or Michillimakinak 
Company ; some of the partners in 
this association have also shares in 
the north-west company, but the 
general concern is totally separate. 
The south-west merchants pursue 
their trade across the lakes Ontario 
and Erie, and down the rivers Illi- 
nois, Ohio, and Mississippi, in the 
territory ofthe United States. In con- 
sequence of the embargo which took 
place last year in the United States, 
and which, it was apprehended, would 
atiect the concerns of this company ; 
one of the partners, Mr Gillespie, 
went to Washington, to procure 
trom the government a saie con- 
duct for their people, and property 
employed in the trade. Le was 
assured by Mr Madison, that no 
interruption whatever should take 
place in the prosecution of their 
trade, with the Indians in the Unit- 


ed States’ territory; and a clause 


was inserted to that effect in the 
supplementary embargo act. Upon 
the return of Mr Gillespie to Mont- 
real, the people, with the boats, 
laden with the property for trade, 
velonging to the company, were 


accordingly sent off on their usual (/ 


voyage. On the 21st of May, the 
urst five boats arrived within the 
American limits, on the lake Onta- 
"10; they were hailed from the shore 
by order of the commandant of Ni- 
ugara, but, having no business at 
that place, the boats continued their 
route, when they were immediately 
lired upon by the Americans. Three 
ot the advanced boats pulled up 
and escaped; the other two were 
brought to, and taken by the Ame- 
ricans, who, finding there were seve- 
ralmore astern,embarked in anarmed 
boat, went in search of them, and 
captured five more, which they car- 
ried to Niagara. They then sailed 
atter the remainder; but inform- 
ction being given by a gentleman, 
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who immediately armed a boat, and 
went to inform them of their danger, 
the brigade put about for Kingston, 
where they arrived in safety; hav- 
ing been chased for two on by 
the American armed boats. / 

No other motives, it is said, were 
assigned for this proceeding by the 
commandant of Niagara, than that 
he had acted agreeable to his orders. 
Some persons accounted for the out- 
rage by his being a British deserter ; 
he having escaped across the line, 
and entered the American service, 
in which he had risen to the rank of 
major in the army, and command- 
ant of Fort Niagara; and that his 
enmity to us had prompted him to 
act as he had done, under the pre- 
tence that the embargo law author- 
ised him to do so. This, however, 
is not a probable circumstance, after 
the assurances that were made to 
Mr Gillespie by the American go- 
vernment; and the mistake has, no 
doubt, by this time been rectified, 
as that gentieman set off again for 
Washington, immediately atter the 
violence had been committed against 
the company. 

[ shall, perhaps, be hardly credit- 
ed, when I say, that manufactured 
urs can be obtained considerably 
cheaper in England than in Canada ; 
that muffs, tippets, caps, and hats, 
are all much inferior, in their ap- 
pearance, to those articles in Lon- 
don, and above a third higher in 
price. The Canadian furriers do 
not yet possess the art of turning 
their furs to the most advantage ; 
their muffs and caps are heavy and 
cumbersome; and I hazard little in 
saying, that a London furrier would 
make three muffs out of the quan- 
tity which a Canadian puts into m8 
The people of Canada, however, 
tell you, that a London muff would 
not be warm enough in their coun- 
try. As it is not yet the fashion for 
gentlemen to wear that comfortable 


appendage, I cannot refute their 
assertion ; 
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assertion; but I have no doubt, 
that, if a furrier from London was 
to settle in Quebec, he would be 
preferred to every other. He must 
uot, however, expect to make a 
rapid fortune, for fashions are not 
so inconstant in Canada, as in Eng- 
land. 


Description of an Earthquake in 
Canada. 


(From the same. ) 


HE earthquake of 1663 was 
one of the most remarkable 
shenomena that has happened in 
Korth America, or perhaps any 
part of the globe within the me- 
mory of man. It continued upwards 
of six months, with more or less 
violence,—during which period, it 
overturned a chain of ftree-stone 
mountains in Upper Canada, of 
more than 300 miles in length, and 
Tevelled it with the plain. In Lower 
Canada it caused several rivers to 
change their course; and the moun- 
tains in the vicinity, and for several 
miles below Quebec, were split and 
rent ina most extraordinary manner ; 
several were overturned,orswallowed 
up, and some were even lifted from 
their foundations and plunged into 
the rivers, where they afterwards 
became islands. To the northward 
of Quebee there is a mountain, 
which has every appearance of hav- 
ing been a volcano. Its summit is 
covered with seven or eight inches 
of mossy substance, under which 
are stones consisting principally of 
granite, impregnated with iron ore, 
and blackened by the effects of fire. 
The stones which are most burnt 
do not lie at the summit, but at a 
certain depth; and there arises a 
warm vapour from the spot, suffi- 
cient to melt the snow as it falls. 
{t 's singular that no crater has been 
hitherto discovered, though, from 


the appearance of the stones, there 
is no doubt of one having formerly 
existed ; it was, most probably, filled 
up or totally destroyed by the carth- 
quake. 

As the particulars of that remark. 
able event are Jitthe known, and 
have never yet, I believe, been 
published in the English language, 
I have made a translation from the 
journal of the Vreneh Jesuits of 
Quebec, an extract of which I pro- 
cured in that city. The account 
was written soon after the earih- 
quake had ceased, and is remark- 
able for the antiquity of its language 
and orthography. The effects of 
that unprecedented event are de- 
scribed in rather glowing colours, 
as might naturally be expected from 
the people who witnessed them, and 
whose imaginations were yet heated 
with such dreadful scenes, and the 
alarming sensations they must have 
produced. But there does not ap- 
pear to be any exaggeration of the 
facts, which are strongly corrobor- 
ated by the appearance of the 
mountains and rivers at the present 
day. 


Earthquake of 1663. 


‘Tt was on the 5th of February — 


1668, about half past five o’ciock 
in the evening, that a great rushing 
noise was heard throughout the 
whole extent of Canada. This noise 
caused the people to run out of 
their houses into the streets, as if 
their habitations had been on fire; 
but instead of flames and smoke, 
thev were surprised to see the wails 
reeling backwards and forwards, and 
the stones moving as if they had 
been detached from each other. 
The bells rang of their own accord. 


The roofs ot the buildings bent - 


down, first on one side, and then 
on the other. The timbers, rafters, 
and planks, cracked. ‘The earth 
trembled violently, and caused the 

stakes 
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of the palisades and paimngs 
to danee, in & manner that would 
nave been incredible, had we not 
actually seen it in several places. 

‘ At that moment it was, that 
every one ran out of doors. Then 
were to be seen, animals fying in 
ali directions ; children crying and 
screaming in the streets. Men and 
women, scized with aifright, stood 
horror-struck with the dreadful scene 
betore them, unable to move, and 
ignorant where to fly for refuge 
from the tottering walls and trem- 
bling earth, which threatened, eve- 
ry instant, to crush them to death, 
or sink them into a profound and 
unmeasurable abyss. 

‘Some threw themselves on their 
knees, in the snow, crossing their 
breasts, and calling upon their saints 
to relieve then trom the dangers 
with which they were surrounded, 
Others passed the rest of this dread- 
ful night in prayers; for the earth- 
quake ceased not, but continued, at 
short intervals, with a certain un- 
dulating impulse, resembling the 
waves of the ocean; and the same 
gualmish sensation, or sickness at 
the stomach, was felt during the 
shecks, as is experienced in a ves- 
sel at sea. 

‘ The violence of the earthquake 
was greatest in the forests, where it 
appeared as if there was a battle 
raging between the trees; for not 
ouly their branches were destroyed, 
but even their trunks are said to 
have beendetached from their places, 
wud dashed against each other with 
ucoaccivable violence and confu- 
sion: so much so, that the Indians, 
in their figurative manner of speak- 
declared that all the torests 
Were drunk. 

‘ The war, also, seemed to b 
carried on between the mountains ; 
some of which were torn from their 
deds, and thrown upon others, leav- 
‘ng immense chasms in the places 
frou Wheacg they had issued; and 
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the very trees with which they were 
covered, sunk down, leaving only 
their tops above the surface of the 
earth: others were completely ever- 
turned, their branches buried in the 
earth, and the reots only remained 
above ground. 


‘ During this general wreck of 


nature, the ice, upwards of six teen 
thick, wes rent: and thrown up in 
large pieces; and, trom the open- 
ings iy many parts, there issued 
thick clouds of smoke, or forntains 
of dirt and sand, which spouted up 
to a very considerable height. The 
springs were either choked up, or 
impregnated with sulphure Many 
rivers were totally lost; others were 
diverted trom their course, and their 
waters entirely corrupted. Some 
ot them became yellote, others red, 
and the great river of St Lawrence 
appeared entirely w/ite, as far down 
as Tadoussac. ‘This extraordinary 
phenomenon must astonish those 
who know the size of the river, and 
the immense body of water in vari- 
ous parts, which must have requir- 


ed such an abundance ot matter to 


whiten it. 

‘ They write from Montreal, that 
during the carthquake they plainly 
saw the stakes of the picketing, of 
palisades, jump up, as if they had 
been dancing. ‘That of two doors 
in the same room, one opened and 
the other shut of their own accord, 
That the chimneys, and tops of the 


houses, bent, like the branches of 


trees agitated by the wind. That 
when they went to walk, they felt 
the earth following them, and ris- 
ing at every step they took ; some- 
times striking against the sole of 
the foot and other things, ina very 
furcible and surprising manner: 

‘ From Three Rivers they writs, 
that the first shock was the miosc 
violent, and commenced with a noise 
resembling thunder. “Hie houses 
were agitated in the same manner 
as the tops of trees during a tem- 
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est, with a noise as if fire was crack- 
fon in the garrets. 

‘ The first shock lasted half an 
hour, or rather better, though its 
greatest force wes properly not more 
than a quarter of an hour ; and we 
believe there was not a single shock 
which did not cause the earth, to o- 
pen more or less. As for the rest, 
we have remarked, that though this 
earthquake continued almost with- 


* out intermission, yet it was not al- 


wavs of an equal violence. Some- 
tines it was like the pitching of a 
large vessel which dragged heavily 
-t her anchors; and it was this mo- 


tion which occasioned many to have’ 


a giddiness in their heads, and 
qualmishness at their stomachs. At 
other times the motion was hurried 
and irregular, creating sudden jerks, 
some of which were extremely vio- 
lent; but the most common was a 


slight tremulous motion, which oc- 


curred frequently, with little noise. 

‘ Many of the French inhabitants 
and Indians, who were eye-witnesses 
to the scene, state, that a great way 
up the river of * Trois Rivieres, ’ 
about eighteen miles below Quebec, 
the hills which bordered the river 
on cither side, and which were of a 
prodigious height, were torn from 
their foundations, and plunged into 
the river, causing it to change its 
course, and spread itself over a 
large tract of land recently cleared ; 
the broken earth mixed with the wa- 
ters, and for several months chang- 
ed the colour of the great river St 
Lawrence, into which that of * Trois 

tivieres’” disembogued itself. 

‘ In the course of this violent 
convulsion of nature, Jakes appear- 
ed where none ever existed before : 
mountuns were overthrown, swal- 
iowed up by the gaping earth, or 
precipitated into adjacent rivers, 
jeaving in their place frightful 
chasms or level plams. Falls and 
tapids were changed into gentle 
Streams; aod centle streams into 


falls and rapids. Livers, in many 

arts of the country, sought other 
oa or totally disappeared. The 
earth and the mountains were vio- 
lently split and rent in innumerab| 
places, creating chasms and preci- 
pices, whose age have never yet 
been ascertained. Such devastation 
was also occasioned in the woods, 
that more than a thousand acres in 
our neighbourhood were completely 
overturned: and where, but a short 
time before, nothing met the eye 
but one immense forest of trees, 
now were to be seen extensive clear- 
ed lands, apparently just turned up 
by the plough. 

‘ At Tadoussac (about 150 miles 
below Quebec, on the north shore), 
the effect of the earthquake was not 
less violent than in other places ; and 
such a heavy shower of volcanic 
ashes fell in that neighbourhood, 
particularly in the river St Law- 
rence, that the waters were as vio- 
lently agitated as during a tempest. 

‘ Near St Paal’s Bay (about 50 
miles below Quebec, on the nort! 
shore), a mountain about a quarter 
of a league in circumference, situ- 
ated on the shore of St Lawrence, 
Was precipitated into the river: but 
as if it had only made a plunge, it 
arose from the bottom, and became 
2 small island; forming, with: the 
shore, a convenient harbour, weil 
sheltered from all winds. Lower 
down the river, towards Point Al- 
louettes, an entire forest of consi- 
derable extent was loosened from 
the main land, and*slid into the - 
ver St Lawrence, where the trees 
took fresh root in the water. 

* There are three circumstance* 
however, which have rendered this 
extraordinary earthquake particu 
larly remarkable. The first, 7s it 
duration, it having continued from 
February to August, that is to say, 
more than. six months, almost with- 
out intermission! It is true, the 
shocks were not alwavs 
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ient. In several places, as towards 
the mountains behind Quebec, the 
thundering noise and trembling mo- 
tion continued successively tor a 
considerable time. In others, as 
towards Tadoussac, the shocks con- 
tinued generally for two or three 
days at a time, with much violence. 

* The second circumstance relates 
to the ectent of this earthquake, 
which we believe was universal 
throughout the whole of New 
France ; for we learn that it was felt 
from L’ Percec and Gaspe, which 
ure situated at the mouth of the St 
Lawrence, to bevond Montreal, * 
as also in New England, Acadia, 
and other places more remote. _ As 
tar as it has come to our knowledge, 
this earthquake extended more than 
600 miles in length, and about SOO 
ii breadth. Hence, 180,000 square 
miles of land were convulsed at the 
same day, and at the same mo- 
ment. 

‘ The third circumstance (which 
appears the most remarkable of all) 
regards the extraordinary protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, which 
fas been extended to us and our 
habitations ; for we have seen near 
us the large openings and chasms 
which the earthquake occasioned, 
and the prodigious extent of coun- 
try which has been either totally 
lost, or hideously convulsed, with- 
out our losing cither man, woman, or 
Child, or even having a hair of their 
head touched.’ 


Antiquities of Edinburghshire. 
rom Chalmers’s Caledonia, Vol. II. 
(Concluded from p. 117.) 


- addition to all those antiqni- 
ties, there arc various objects, 


.” It appears from this, that thevVefuits 
at Quebec had not then received any ace 
count of the devaftation which the earth- 
quake had committed in Upper Canada, 


and of courfe were unacquainzed with its 
extens, 
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which, however regarded by some, 
can only be deemed modern an- 
tiques; * because thev’re old, be- 
cause they’re new.” In this class, 


Ldinburgh Castle is the first point. 


This tortlet was originally built up- 


on @ precipitous rock, whose arca 
measures seven acres; and whose 
height is 29% teet above the sea- 
level. It was of old only uccessi- 
ble on the eastern side, which ts 
now fortified by art. ‘That it was a 
strength of the British people, in 
the earliest times, we have already 
seen. During every aye, it will be 
found to be an interestme object in 
the varied events of the national 
annals. 

Craig-millar Castle stands at no 
great distance, on the south-cast. 
Like it, the name, in its present 
form, furnishes little imstruction, 
either from its age or its architee- 
ture; but, if the true appellation 
be Crary-moil-ard, signilying, in the 
Gaelic, a reck, bare, in the plain, 
with a correspondent situation, these 
circumstances would evince, that it 
probably received its Celtic name 
after the epoch of 1020. But there 
is nothing to shew in what age, oi 
by what hand, it was built. A vil- 
lage Lad risen under the shelter of 
this castle as early as the reign or 
William the Lion. ‘The castle be- 
came the property of the Prestons 
as early as 1374, who long retained 
it. In 1427, the castellated wall 
was built, as an inseription testifies. 
It was in this castle that James HI.’- 
brother, the Earl of Mar, was in- 
prisoned. In 1554, it was burned 
by the [English army. It seems to 
have been soon repaired; and here 
Mary Stewart resided, when Mur- 
ray and Lethington, and her other 
ministers, made their imsidious pro- 

osal to her of a divorce from Darn- 
lon, At the epoch of the Restora- 
tion, Craig-millar became the pro- 
perty of the great lawyer Sir Alex- 

gander Gilmore. 
Crichton 
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Crichton Castle, which was the 
forthet ot Chancellor Crichton, une, 
der James TL, is situated:about ten 
aiiles south-east of Edinburgh, on 
the edge of a bank, above a grassy 
elen. During his life, it was razed 
by the Douglasses. It was after- 
wards rebuilt, with more ornament, 
but less strength; and yet has be- 
come a ruin, owing to time and 
chanee.  Bovihwick castle stands 
south-east of Edinburgh a dozen 
the ruined residence of Lord 
Horthwick ; being a vast equilateral 
tower, ninety feet high, with square 
and round bastions, at equal dis- 
tances, from its base. Thuis fortlet 
was the property of James, Harl of 
iothweil, who sought refuge here, 
from insurgency, with Mary Stew- 
art. Castle, standing 
eight miles south-east of Edinburgh, 
tiie property of the gallant Ramsays 
ot Dalwolshe, has undergone many 
changes during the revolutions of 
Mid- Lothian. Hawthornden, a 
small castellated mansion, which is 
perched on a high projecting rock 
that overhangs the North Esk, is 


cmore celebrated than any of those 


castles ; from its being the residence 
of Wilham Drummond, the most in- 
genious and amiable of the poets of 
Charles regn. Hawthornden 
and Roslin, every tourist visits from 
Ldinburgh, to enjoy the softness of 
their scenery, and to admire the 
picturesque of their beauties. The 
origin of Roslin Castle is laid in fa- 
Lie. Tt stands upon a peninsular 
rock, which rans out into the mea- 
dow of the Esk. Much Jess is said 
of the sieges which it has sustained, 
than of the hilarities that have en- 
livened its massy walls through ma- 
uy aradeage. Ravensnook Castle, 
iu Pennycuick parish, on the Esk, 
was also the property of the Sin- 
clairs of Roslin, — Brunston Castle, 
which also stands on the Esk, with- 
in the sane parish, is a ruin, large 
wid uasightiy, that is surrounded 


byaditch. Within Pennycuick pa. 
rish, there are several other towers, 
which seem to evince that anarchy 
had long predominated in this hilly 
district. In that neighbourhood, 
may still be seen the ancient tower 


of Woodhouselce, na hollow glen, 


beside the river. The heiress of 
Woodhouselee tell a sacrifice to the 
corrupt tyranny of the regent Mur. 
ray. Her husband, Hatilton of 
Bothwellhaugh, put the guilty ty- 
rant to death, as * base-born Mur- 
ray rode through old Linlithgow’s 
crowded town.’’ Four miles distant, 
on the slope of the Pentland Milk, 
is Woodhouselee of modern tines, 
the elegant seat of Lord Wood- 
houselee, ove of the senators of the 
College of Justice. Throughout 
the whole course of the Esk, every 
scene is interesting. Roslin’s 
rocky gien” has been already inti- 
mated; and we have merely toucli- 
ed * classic Hawthornden;” we 
now arrive at Dalkeith, “ wluch 
all the virtues love.” Among its 
other honours, it enjoys a British 
name, describing its natural quali- 
ties of a narrow dale. During the 
12th and centuries, it was pos- 
sessed by “ the gallant Grahams.” 
As early as the reign of David IL, 
there was at Dalkeith a baronial 
castle, which was held by the tus 
bulent Douglasses. Dalkeith cas- 
tle had the honour to receive the 
Princess Margaret on her way # 
her espousals at Edinburgh. After 
the battle of Pinkie, it was readily 
surrendered by the order of George 
Douglas, the proprietor. Here My 
ry Stewart visited Morton, her ui- 
worthy chanceltor, and conferred 
several favours on him. Jn the sub- 
sequent century, this barony wes 
acquired by the Scots, a milder 
race. On the ancient site, Anne, 
the Dutchess of Buccleugh and 
Monmouth, built the present house; 
in initation of the palace of Lop, 
but on a smaller scale. the p® 

The 
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rish of Inveresk, below, is Pinkie 
house, which was built by Alexan- 
der Seton, the chancellor, who was 
created Lord Fyvie in 1591, Earl 
of Dunfermline in 1605, and who 
died in 1622. 

In Cranston parish, was of old 
Cousland eastle, which was burnt 
by the regent Somerset. In Currie 
parish, on the estate of Malenie, is 
Lennox tower, where the Lennox 
family never lived. On the Gore 
water, in Borthwick parish, is the 
ruin of a strong house, which is 
called Catcune castle, near the me- 
morable site of the Gadeni town, 
the scene of many a conflict. Up- 
on the Upper Tyne, in Edinburgh- 
shire, is the ruin of Locherwart 
castle, the ancient seat of the Hays, 
ihe progenitors of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale. There are the ruins of 
Fala tower, standing on the north- 
ern edge of Fala moss, within the 
eastern limit of Edinburghshire. 
Iuggate castle may be seen, its 
ruins, on Luggate water, in the 
eastern division of Edinburghshire. 
in the western, stood Corstorphin 
castle, the ancient seat of the Fo- 
resters of Corstorphia. Marchiston 
tower, near Edinburgh, is often 
wentioned with fond recollection, 
is the residence of Napier, who in- 
vented the logarithms; and who de- 
“icated many of his after thoughts 
to musing meditation” on the A- 
pocatipse. But it is in vain to en- 
irge the list of such antiquities, to 
waich chronology cannot attach, and 
by which architecture cannot be en- 
‘ightened. It is apparent, that Mid- 
0thian, lying at so great a distance 
‘rom the hostile confines, on the 
south, and having the shelter of the 
Lamunermoor, and of other ridges, 
aid not contain the number of bas- 
ses which we have scen in the 
order shires of Roxburgh and ot 
Derwick, 
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great commercial charac- 
ter, whose death was lately 
announced, was descended from a 
branch of the noble family of the 
same name in Scotland, and was 
born at Boston, in New’England, in 
the year 1736. At the age of thir- 
teen, he came to England to com- 
plete his education ; and, in 1751, 
entered the house of Gurnell, Hoare, 
and Company. There he remained 
till 1760. When making a visit to 
his uncles, who were great mer- 
chants in Holland, they were so 
pleased with his amiable manners 
and disposition, as well as with his 
talents, that they engaged him to 
quit the house in London, and be- 
come a partner with them in Am- 
sterdam. On the death of his un- 
cle, Adrian Hope, m 1789, the 
whole business of the house devoly- 
ed upon him, and he managed it in 
so high a style of good conduet and 
liberality, as to draw the attention, 
and raise the admiration, of all Du- 
rope. ‘Though he constantly re- 
fused to take any office, yet he was 
always held in the highest consi- 
deration by the government ; he was 
visited by all distinguished travel- 
lers, even by crowned heads. His 
acquaintance was courted by all 
ranks of people; at the Exchange, 
he was the chief object of atten- 
tion; the men of business formed 
themselves in a circle round him ; 
and foreign ministers pressed for- 
ward through the crowd to speak 
with him on the financial concerns 
of their respective countries ——The 
magnificence of his table, and his 
general mode of living, were suit- 
able to the splendour of his situa- 
tion. From Holland he made oc- 
casional visits to this country, a 
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ly for health, and partly to keep up 
his connection with many friends 
and eminent persons here; and, par- 
ticularly, he employed the summer 
of 1786 in a general tour round this 
island, accompanied by two of his 
nieces, the daughters of his sister 
Mrs Goddard; the eldest of whom 
married Mr John Williams Hope, 
son of the Reverend Mr Williams 
ot Cornwall, who, during the last 
vears of his residence in Jlolland, 
assisted, and now succeeds him, in 
his important commercial concerns; 
the second daughter was married to 
J. Langton, Esq. of London House, 
Oxfordshire ; the youngest to Ad- 
miral Sir C. Pole, Bart. When 
Holland was invaded by the French 
m 1794, he determined finally to 
quit that country, and settle in Eng- 
land. Not long after his arrival 
here, he purchased of Lord Hope- 
toun the large house in Harley- 
street, where he deposited his noble 
collection of pictures, and resided 
to the day of his death. On set- 
tling in England, he considered him- 
self as totally disengaged from bu- 
siness, though he assisted the house 
mn Holland with his advice on mo- 
mentous occasions; and he devoted 
lumself entirely to the encourage- 
ment of the arts, of which he was 
a munificent patron ; and to the en- 
joyments of society, among a Jarge 
and most respectable acquaintance. 
His temper was so singularly even, 
neld, engaging and amiable, that 
he was beloved by all who had ac- 
cess to him. The kindness of' his 
heart — in every action of 
his lite; he anticipated the wishes 
of his friends, and seemed to em- 
ploy all his faculties in contriving 
opportunities of doing what he 
thought would give them pleasure. 
lis charities were in a manner 
boundless: he had many constant 
pensioners, besides those whose oc- 
vasional wants he was ever ready to 


relieve. The applications made ta 
him for pecuniary assistance were 
innumerable. He was not without 
discrimination in attending to them: 
it is believed, however, that no real 
object of charity ever solicited hin 
in vain. But Ins good offices were 
not confined to grants of money; 
his advice was freely given to many 
who applied to him on their private 
concerns :—he instructed them in 
the best manner of extricating them- 
selves from difficulties, of succeed- 
ing in their pursuits, and of con- 
ducting their affairs to a prosperous 
issue. No man’s counsel was more 
to be relied upon in matters of bu- 
siness ; for his deliberate judgment 
was always sound: and statesmen, 
on various occasions, availed them- 
selves of it with advantage. Though 
he never appeared as an author, yet 
his style was clear, elegant, often 
sportive, and even witty; for he had 
cultivated his mind by those studies 
which polish human nature, and was 
conversant with the best works of 
literature, especially the poets. Not- 
withstanding his advanced age, be 
remained in tolerable health, al- 
ways cheerful and good humoured, 
the delight of a social circle o! 
friends, who sincerely loved hin, 
tilithe 2ist of February, when he 
was attacked by a disorder which 
baffled all medical skill, and under 
which he sunk, the oth of thet 
month, in the 75th year of his age, 
universally regretted. His remains 
were interred on Monday, the 4! 
instant, at Woodfort, in Essex. 

By the death of Mr Hope, a pro 
perty, as was formerly mentione, 
to the amount of more than amt 
lion sterling, has devolved to his re- 
lations, and which he thus demise¢ 
by will 


To his three nieces, the daughter 
of the late Mrs Goddard, !'* 
sister, viz. Mrs Williams Hope; 
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Lady Pole, and Mrs Langton, 
each L.110,000, L.330,000 
To the three children of 
Mrs W. Hope, L.40,000 
each - = 
To the four children of the 
other sisters - - = 
To Mr Williams Hope, his 
houses at Sheen and Ca- 
vendish-square, with the 
fine collection of pictures 
in each, rich furniture, 
&c. ; and all his other re- 
siduary property toge- 
ther, estimated at - + 550,000 


120,000 
160,000 


Total L. 1,160,000 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


Self-Control, a Novel; 2 vols. post 
Svo. Il. 1s. Manners and Miller. 


\ E do not recollect, even 

among the most popular 
productions of the present day, any 
one, the appearance of which excited 
2more immediate and general inte- 
rest throughout this metropolis, than 
the present of Self-Control. Whe- 
ther it was from the rare appearance 
here of works of this nature, or whe- 
ther from the author being conceal- 
ed, while the annunciation by a 
lady, and a lady unknown, left the 
imagination of the public to rove at 
large, we pretend not to say; but 
this universal interest which it ex- 
cited, appeared to have arisen, al- 
inost before there was time to torm 
any judgment of its contents. Being 
carried away, however, by the ge- 
neral impulse, to bestow on this 
work an attentive perusal, we found 
no reason to think, that the public 
curosity had been mis-directed. 
We found a vigour of thought and 
expression, with a knowledge of hu- 
mannature, which raised it farabove 
the ordinary level. We found also, 
and the ill-natured reader may per- 
haps suspect the discovery not to 
havesbeen very painful, that there 
Was some room for the exercise of 
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critical powers in another direction. 
From all these motives, however, 
we were induced to bestow a greater 
share of attention on these volumes, 
than the nature and scope of our 
publication has usually prompted, 
with regard to publications of a si- 
milar, or of almost any description. 
It will, we presume, be absolutely 
necessary to begin with a short ana- 
lysis of the story. This, we are sen- 
sible, to those who heve read it, will 
be unnecessary ; to those who have 
not, disadvantageous. But it does 
not appear that, without it, any re- 
marks could be rendered intelligi- 
ble. We shall make it, however, as 

slight and general as possible. 
Laura Montreville was educated 
at a remote village in Perthshire, 
under the care ot her father, whose: 
narrew circumstances obliged him 
to spend his life in that obscure so- 
litude. She is, in form and mind, 
what all the daughters of romance 
are. In the neighbourhood, is ac- 
cidentally quartered Colonel 
grave, a young officer of brilliant 
figure and polished manners, but 
without principle, honour, or any 
other good quality whatever. Se- 
duced, however, by his external ac- 
complishments, Laura ascribes to 
him in imagination all the virtues 
which he wants, and resigns her 
whole heart to him. The nature of 
his proposals, however, and still 
more the brutal manner in which 
he urges them, soon open her eyes 
to his real character, but without 
producing any abatement of thts il- 
founded passion. On his changing 
his suit, therefore, to an honourable 
one, and making liberal promises ef 
reformation, she admits him to a 
probation of two years; and looks 
forward, with extreme anxiety, to 
the doubtful result of this thal. 
Meanwhile, Captain Montrevile’s 
affairs’ call him to London, ana 
Laura.accompanies him. Here his 
circumstances become extremely 
embarrassed, 
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embarrassed, which his daughter is 
able in some degree to relieve, by 
the exercise of her talents for paint- 
ing. Here, too, she meets with De 
Cc ourey, who ultimately proves the 
real hero, and who immediately 
becomes her lover, but finds her 
eart engrossed by a less worthy 
obiect. Mr W arren, too, a fashion- 
able stripling, carries her off one 
dav in his chariot; but from this 
dang rshe extricates herself with 
areat dexterity, and it produces no 
other effect, than to aggravate the 
ilness under which Montreville had 
begun to labour. ‘This illness ra- 
pidly increases, tll little hope of re- 
covery remains ; and the family is at 
the same time overtaken by the ut- 
vost extremiry of poverty. Scenes 
are thus produced of very compli- 
cated and high wrought distress. 
\t the same time Hargrave ap- 
mears; and, for more reasons than he 
to avow, eagerly urges the im- 
mediate acceptance of his proposals. 
laura, however, resists the plead- 
csof her lover, of her father, and 
t her own heart, and still insists on 
the fulfilment of the appointed pro- 
hation. At length, Montreville dies, 
and Lavra is reeeived into the house 
ot Lady Pelh: im, 2 near relation, 
very opulent, but imperious, ca- 
pricious, and an eager worshi ipper 
of rank and distinetion. She how 
earns, to her utter consternation, 
he disastrous issve ot Hargrave’s 
rial, and the cause of his former 
for its immediate termina- 


+ 
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tion. He had been detected in a 
erinunal Intrigue with Lady Bellam- 
er, a celebrated and = ths! ional le 


wduty, the consequence of which 
’ 
had been a duel with Lord Bellum- 


er. Laura, after severe pangs, now 


sueceeds in banishing from herheart 
tis unworthy object, and, in conse- 
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conded by Lady Peiham, employs 
every engine to bring her to consen 
anew to his wishes. After all ep. 
treaty and persuasion had failed, 
this worthy pair resort at length to 
the most violent measures. Laura 
is at one time arrested on a fals 
warrant ; at another, she is inveigled 
into a gaming party ; and, lastly, on 
the death of Lady Pelham, Har- 
grave succeeds in conveying her in- 
tothe wilds of America. By her 
firmness, however, joined to a de- 
gree of good fortune, often almost 
miraculous, she sueceeds in rescuing 
herse!t’ from all these dangers, ani | 
having returned to this country, 
married to De Courcy. 
It will be evident, we think, ever 

from this slight analysis, that the 
conduct of the story cannot be con- 
sidered as the point in which the 
author has peculiarly excelled. 
‘There is a want of any general ob- 
ject of interest perv vading the w hole, 
and uniting the different parts; it 
forms rather a succession of plots, 
than a single piece. Sev eral of the 
compartinents indeed present very 
interesting scenes, yet there are in- 
terspersed a number of strained and 
improbable incidents, such as are in 
general resorted to only by the low- 
est of romance writers, in despair 
of producing impression by mor 
respectable means; but which are 
entirely adverse to the tone ot ‘sober 
sense and correct observation, W hich 
distinguish the better parts of this 
work. One such might indeed be 
admissible for the key restone, asi 
were, of the piece; but a succession 
of them, as he which serve BO 
purpose, and end in nothing, form é 
very melancholy resource. The first 
of these excrescences, is the affair 
of Warren, and certainly no re ader 
can suspect that it is not to hy the 
prelude ofa long series of tragic ane 
romantic ad ventures : nor can alls 
disappointment be greater, than 
When Laura reaches home that very 
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aiternoon, and no consequence en- 
sues, but the bursting of a blood- 
vessel in Montre which might 
easily have been effected by other 
means. ‘The interest excited in the 
course of his illness is very consider- 
able, and better supported than in 
other parts of the work. But, after 
the ne of the second volume, 
when the ttachment to Hargrave 
for De Courcy be- 
gins, this interest comes to a final 
close; the issue is clearly — 
and no natural obstacle impedes its 
arrival. It is prolonged, oom 
by a succession of those torced inci- 
dents as we have alluded to above ; 
and after all the resources which 
Britain afforded had been exhaust- 
ed, the heroine is suddenly hurried 
over the Atlantic, and lodged in a 
hut of Indian savages. But, upon 
this last excursion, it is the less ne- 
cessary to enlarge, aiter the univer- 
sal censure it has met with. 
Prom what has been said, it will, 
we think, appear pretty evident, 
that the construction of the fable is 


not the point on which the fame of 


the author must rest. We do not, 
however, conceive this sentence as 
decisive against the general charac- 
ter ofthe work. Weare not, 14 fact, 
Gisposed to consider this as the high- 
est species of merit, to which a work 
of imagination is capable of rising. 
We can easily forgive its absence, 
when we find it supplied by strong 
expressions of passion; lively por- 
traits of character, and a skilful de- 
lin reation of the human heart. It is 
in these departments, accordingly, 
that the excellences of this work 
must be sought. Although the dif- 
feres it events are ill combined to- 

ether, yet eachsuccessive situation, 
witl i the emotions which arise out 
of it, are described with great force, 
sauctimes with eloquence. The 
Variuus passions which agitate the 
heart of the heroine, are « desersbed 
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extremely suited to her character, 
and displaying, to great advantage, 
the powers of the writer. The ana- 
lysis of the motives of human action 
forms also a prominent feature ; and 
though it is not pushed so deep as 
that of some writers, particularly 
of the French school, it appears 
to us to be generally sound; there 
are few, perhaps, who will not here 
recognise some of the secret work- 
ings of their own hearts. This is a 
quality the more deserving of at- 
tention, as it is, we think, rarely 
found in female writers, who, thoug!: 
they often excel in the deline: ation 
of external manners, do not gene- 
rally dive so deep into the recesses 
of human nature. What particu- 
larly pleases us is, that this scrutiny 
seems prompted, not by that mis- 
anthropy, that propensity to depre- 
ciate human nature, which is so con- 
spicuous in some of the writers 
above alluded to; but rather by the 
laudable wish of inspiring that self- 
distrust, and of communicating that 
knowledge of the secret av enues by 
which unworthy passions insinuate 
thems selves, without which the best 
intentions are often of little avail in 
the pursuit of moral improvement. 
Phe skill of the author appears to 
is more censpicucus In ilustrating 
these general principles, than i in deli- 
neating theieatures of individual cla- 
racter. ‘That of Lady Petham alone 
is very much laboure i. yett! hough i its 
devel opement atfords many happy i! ile 
lustrations of the workings of human 
passion, we have found ourselves 
unable to form any very precise idea 
of it, considered as awhoale. Upon 
this subject, however, we shall make 


some farther observations, when we 


come to treat of the © 
the WwW ork. Me: inW hile, i it scems th: : 
to present a few Specinicns, whi cil 
may, In the judgment of our readers, 
either confirm or controvert the o; 
nion which we have pronounced. 
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jon, We have stated as one of the 
points in which our author most ex- 
eels. ‘There is no situation which 
cuore powerfully tends to call this 
rorth, than when she becomes finally 
eonvinced of the unworthiness of 
ilargrave, and determines to  re- 
hounce hin for ever. The tollow- 
is the pessage in which the emo- 
tions then excited are described: 


‘ From the stupor which had 
overpowered her faculties, she 
awoke to the full conviction, that 
all her earthly prospects were for 
ever darkened. Just entermg on 
life, she seemed already forsaken 
of all its hopes, and all its joys. 
‘Phe affections which had delight- 
ed her youth were torn from the 
bleedine soul; no sacred connec- 
tion remained to bless her matu- 
rity; no cadearment awaited her 
dechme. Inail her lone aud dreary 

journey to the grave, she saw no 
kindly resting-place, Still Lau- 
ra’s hopes and wishes had never 
“been bounded to this narrow 
sphere: and when she found here 
‘uno rest for the sole of her fodt. 
she had, in the promises of reti- 
eion, an ark whither she could 
turn for shelter. But how should 
she forget that these promises ex- 
tended not to Hargrave. How shut 
her car to the dread voice which, 
in threatening the adulterer and 
the murderer, denounced ven- 
geance against Harerave! With 
horror unspeakable she consider- 
fed fis incorrigible 


| depravity ; 
with agony, resolved its fearful 
consequences, 

¥et, while the was hate- 
ful in her eves, her heart was full 
of Jove and compassion jor the 
offender. The feciing with which 


‘che remembered jis uniaithtul- 


~ 


‘ness to her had no resemblance 
to Jealousy. lie lias been 
of 


led, She erled; “ vilely betray- 
DY wretch, who hus tahen 


advantage of his weakness. (Oj; 
how could she look on that form, 
that countenance, and see in then 
only the objects of a passion, vik 
as the heart that cherished t?— 
Then she would repent of her 
want of candour.—* Tam unjust, 
IT am cruel,”? she said, “ thus to 
load with all the burden of this 
foul oflence, her who had perhaps 
the least share in it—No! He 
must have been the tempter; it 
is not in woman to be so lost.” 

‘ But in the midst ef sorrow, 
whose violence seemed at times 
almost to confuse her reason, she 
never hesitated for a moment on 
the final dissolution of her con- 
nection with Hargrave. She form- 
edno resolution on a subject where 
no alternative seemed to remain, 
but assumed, as the foundation oi 
all her plans of joyless duty, her 
eternal separation from Hargrave: 
a separation final as death. By 
degrees she became more able to 
collect her thoughts; and the close 
of a sicepless night found her ex- 
ercising the valuable habit of seek- 
ing in herself the cause of her mis- 
fortunes. The issue of her selt- 
examination was the conviction, 
that she had bestowed on a fra! 
fallible creature, a love dispropor- 
tioned to the merits of any created 
thing; that she had obstinately 
clung to her idol atter she had 
seem its baseness; and that now 
the broken reed whereon she had 
leaned was taken away, that she 
might restore her trust and her 
love where alone they were due. 
That time infallibly brings comtort 


even to the sorest sorrows—that it 


we make not shipwreck of faith 
and a good conscience, we save 
from the storms of life the mate- 
rials of peace at least—that lesser 
joys become valuable when we are 
deprived of those of keener relish-- 
are Jessons which even experience 


teaches but slowly: and Laura had 
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¢hem vet in a great measure to 
She was persui aded that 
‘she should go mourning to the 

« grave. What yet remained of her 

+ path of lite seemed to lie through 
‘a desert waste, never more to be 
-¢ warmed with the sunshine of af- 
‘ fection; never more to be bright- 
‘ened with any ray of hope, save 
‘that which beamed from beyond 
‘the tomb. She imagined, that 
‘ Jonely and desolate she should pass 
‘through life, and joyfully hail the 
‘ messenger that called her away ; ; 
‘ like some wretch, who, cast alone 
‘on a desert rock, watches for the 
‘ sail that is to watt him to his na- 
‘ tive fand.’ 


The following describes the feel- 
ings of Laura, when Hargrave, after 
being put upon his probation, did 
not, as she had expected, mme- 
diately follow, and find her out in 
London. 


Laura’s health and spirits, in 
spite ef her efforts to support 
them, daily declined. Hargrave 
did not appear, and vainly did she 
endeavour to account for his ab- 
sence. She at first conjectured 
that he had found it impossible to 
leave Scotland at the time he pro- 
posed; but a second letter from 
Mrs Douglas had mentioned his 
departure, and repeated the as- 
surance that, however obtained, 
he had information of Laura’s oa 
dress, since he had undertaken to 
be the bearer of a letter from a 
neighbouring gentleman to Cap- 
tain Montreville. 

‘ She next supposed that he had 
stopped on the road, or quitted it 
on some errand of business or 
pleasure—but a new spaper 
count ota fete champétre, at Lady 
Bellamer’s selegant villa at Ric he 
mond, was eraced, among other 
fashionable names, with that of the 
handsome Colonel Hargrave, ne- 


- 


phew and heir of Lord Lincourt. 
No supposition remained to be 


‘ made, except the mortifying one, 


that three months of aheence had 
erased her image from the fickle 
heart of Hargrave. She, who had 
herself consigned her lover toa 
banishment of two years, could 
not bear that he should voluntavi- 
ly undergo one of a tew weeks 
Nay, she had once herself resign- 
ed him; but to be herself resigned 
without eflort, was more than she 
could endure. Her appetite, he: 
sleep forsook her; her ordinary 
employments beeame irksome ; 
and even the picture, the price ot 
which was so soon to be necessary, 
she had not spirits to finish. 

* But one who was accustomed 
every hight to examine the 
thoughts and actions of the day, 
was not likely to remain long a 
prey to inactive melancholy. Not 
satisfied with languid efforts in the 
discharge of duty, she reproached 
herself tor every failure. She up- 
braided herself as a wicked and 
slothtul servant, who, when thy 
means oF usefulness were put with- 
in her power , suflered them to res 
main unimprove ‘d:as a rebel whe 
had deserted the service ot her 
richttul master, to» bow to the 
worse than Egyptian bondage o. 
her passicns. Sh» accused her- 
self of having given up her love, 
her wishes, her hopes and fears, 
almost her worship, to an idol; 
and no sooner did this thought oc- 
cur to the pious mind of Laura, 
thag she became resigned to her 
loss. She even telt 
such gratitude as the wretch feels 
the knife which amputates 
the morbid limb.’ 


The succeeding extracts will be 


chiefly such as display the author’s 
powers of analysis, applied to th 
motives of human action. ‘The firs! 

is that which deseribes the grawth 
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of irritation and discontent in the 
mind of Montreville. The introduc- 
tion refers to Laura’s paintings. 


‘ Again did Laura, delighted, 
‘ present to her father the produce 
‘ of her labours, her warm heart 
‘ glowing with the iovs of useful- 
‘ness. But not as formerly did he 
‘ with pleasure receive the gift. 
« With the fretfulness of disease, he 
‘ refused to shere in her satistac- 
‘tion. Through the gloom of me- 
‘ Jancholy, every object appeared 


« distorted; and Captain Montre- 
‘ ville saw in his daughter’s well- 
‘ earned treasure only the wages of 


deg rading toil. “ It is hard, very 
“hy rd,” said he with a deep sich, 
“ that you, my lovely child, the de- 
“ scendant of such a family, should 
be dependent onyour daily labour 
for your support.” Oh call it 
*“* not hard, my dear father,”’ cried 
‘Laura. “ Thanks, a thousand 
‘thanks to your kind foresight, 
6 which, i in teaching me this bless- 
ed art, secured to me the only 
** real independence, by making me 
“independent of all but my own 
exertions.” “ Child,” said Mon- 
‘ treville, fretfully, “ there is an 
‘‘ enthusiasm about you that will 
** draw you into ten thousand er- 
‘* rors—you are quite mistaken in 
fancying yourself independent. 
Your boasted art depends upon 
the taste, the very caprice of the 
“ public for its vr: and you, 
* of course, upon the same caprice 
“ for your very ex: istence.”? It 
‘* is true,” answered Laura mildly, 

‘‘ that my success depends upon 
taste, and that the mnt bic taste is 
** capricious; but some, I sh — 
“ hope, would never be wantin 

who could value and reward 
Jabours ofindustry—y ouobserve” 
* added she with a smile, that I rest 
‘* nothing upon genius.” * Be that 
‘‘ as it may,” “returned Captain 


«Nn! 
itreville, with 1 increasing que De 
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‘ rulousness, “ I cannot endure ty 
see you into an artist, 
and, therefore, I desire there may 
be no more of this traffic.” 

‘ This was the first time that 
Montreville had ever resorted to 
the method well known and ap. 
proved by those persons of both 
sexes, who, being more accustom- 
‘ed to the exercise of authority 
than of argument, choose to wield 
‘ the weapon in the use of which 
‘ practice has made them the most 
‘expert. Laura looked at him with 
affectionate concern—“ Alas!” 
‘ thought she, * it bodily disease is 
“6 pitiable, how far more deplorable 
“are its ravages on the mind.” 
But even if her father had been in 
‘ periect heaith, she would not have 
chosen the moment of oie 
for reply. Deeply mortified : 
this unexpected prohibition, Pe 
* yet endeavoured to consider it as 
‘ only one of the transient caprices 
‘ of illness, and to find pleasure in 
‘the thought, that the hour was 
‘come, when De Courcy’s daily 
‘ visit would restore her tather to 
‘ some degree of cheer fulness. 

* But De Courcy’s visit made no 
‘one cheerful. He was himself 
‘ melancholy and absent. He said 
he had only a few minutes to spare, 
vet lingered above an hour; often 
rose to go, vet irresolutely resum- 
ed his seat. At last, starting up, 
he said, “ the longer I remain 
«“ here, the more unwilling I am to 
“ go; and yet I must go, without 
“ even knowing when I may re- 
“ turn.” Are you g coing to leave 
“ us?” said Montreville, in a tone 
‘ of despondency, “ then we shall 
“ be solitary indeed.’ “ I fear,” 
‘ said Laura, looking with kind so- 
‘ licitude in De Courcy’ s face, 
“ that something distressing calls 
“you away.” Distressing in- 
“ deed,” said De Courcy. 
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“ My 


“ excellent old friend Mr Went- 


“ worth has lost his only son, avd 
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¢ wust bear the nows to the pa- 
* rents”? “ Is there no one but 
« you to do this painful office?” 
« asked Montreville. “ None,” an- 
gwered De Courey, on whom it 
« could with such propriety fail. 
« Wentworth was one of my earliest 
« friends, he was my father’s early 
‘friend. I owe him a_ thousand 
‘ obligations ; and [ would fain, if 
‘it be possible, soften this heavy 
“blow. Besides,’? added he, en- 
‘ deavouring to speak more cheer- 
‘fully, “ L have a selfish purpose 
“to serve,—L want to see how 
“a Christian bears a misfortune.” 
“ And can you fix no time for your 
“ return??? asked the Captain, 
‘mournfully. De Courcy shook his 
* head, “ You will not return while 
‘“ your presence is necessary to Mr 
Wentworth,’ said Laura, less 
* anxious to regain De Courcy’s so- 
ciety, than that he should support 
the character of benevolence with 
which her imagination had justly 
vested him. Grieved by. the pros- 
pect of losing his companion, tret- 
ted by an indefinite idea that he 
was wrong in his ungracious rejec- 
tion of his daughter’s efferts to 
serve him, ashamed of his distem- 
pered selfishness, yet unable to 
conquer it, Captain Montreville 
naturally became more peevish ; 
for the consciousness of having 
acted wrong, without the resolu- 
tion to repair the fault, is what 20 
temper can stand.’ 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
. 
‘ 


The intercourse between Laura 
and Lady Pelham displays many ex- 
amples of this'merit. ‘The following 
isthe conversation which took place, 
‘utter a visit to the De Courcys, a 
family for whom that lady entertain- 
ed an extreme aversion; and when 
she expected next day a visit from 
Hargrave. 


Thank heaven,”’ said she, 

thrusting herself into the corner 

of her carriage with that jerk in 
March 1811. 


‘ her motion which indicates a cer- 
‘tain degree of irritation, “ to- 
« morrow we shall probably see a 
“ civilized being.” A short pause 
followed. Laura’s plain integrity 
and prudence had gained such as- 
cendancy over Lady Petham, that 
her niece’s opinion was to ft 
Ladyship a kind of second 
science, having, indeed, much the 
same powers as the first. Its sanc- 
‘ tion was necessary to her quct, 
‘ though it had not force to controul 
‘ her actions. On the present oc- 
casion she wished, aboveaill thongs, 
‘ to know Laura’s sentiments; but 
‘ 
‘ 


shé would not condescend to ask 
them directly. Colonel tiar- 
“ grave’s manners are quite those 
“ of a gentleman,” she resumed. 
The remark was entirely ineftec- 
‘ tual; tor Laura coolly assented, 
‘ without inquiring whether hewere 
‘ the civilized being whom Lady 
‘ Pelham expected tosee. Another 
‘ pause. ‘* Colonel Hargrave will 
be at Walbourne to-morrow,’” 
« said Lady Pelham, the tone of her 
‘ voice sharpening with impatience. 
Will he, Ma’am ?”’ returned Lau- 
‘ ra without moving a muscle. “ If 
«© Miss Montreville has no objec- 
tions,’ said Lady Pelham, con- 
‘ verting, by a toss of her head and 
‘ a twist of her upper lip, the words 
‘of compliment into an insult. 
Probably,” said “Laura, with a 
‘smile, “ my objections would 
“make no great difference.” — 
« Qh, to be sure!” returned Lacy 
‘ Pelham, “ it would be lost labour 
“‘ to state them to such an obsti- 
“ nate, unreasonable person as I 
“ am! Well, I believe you are the 
“ first who ever accused me of ob- 
stinacy.””’ If Lady Pelham ex- 
* pected a compliment to her plia- 
‘ bility, she was disappointed ; for 
‘ Laura only answered. “ I shail 
“* never presume to interfere in the 
“* choice of your Ladyship’s visi- 

tors.” 
¢ That 
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* That she should be thus com- 
‘ pelled to be explicit was more 
‘ than Lady Pelham’s temper could 
‘ endure. Her eyes flashing with 
“rage, superlative humility in- 
deed!” she exclaimed with a 
« sneer; but, awed, in spite of her- 
‘ seit, from the free expression of 
‘her fury, she muttered it within 
“her shut teeth in a sentence of 
‘which the words * close” and 
‘* jesuitical’”’? alone reached Laura’s 
‘ear. A long and surly silence 
followed; Lady Pelham’s pride 


and anger struggling with her de- 


‘ sire to learn the foundation and 
* extent of the disapprobation which 
‘ she suspected that her couduct 
* excited. The latter, at last, partly 
prevailed; though Lady Pelham 
still disclaimed condescending to 
direct consultation. 

“Pray, Miss Montreville,’”? said 
she, if Colone! Hargrave’s visits 
““ were to you, what mighty objec- 
“tions might your sanctity find to 
“* them ?” 


_ The detail of the system of teasing 
is elsewhere thus continued. 


* Her persecutions by Lady Pel- 
ham had no intermission; from 
them she had no retreat. Her 
chamber was no sanctuary from so 
fumiliar a friend ; and the presence 
of strangers only served to exer- 
cise her Ladyship in that inge- 
nious species of conversation which 
addresses to the sense of one of 
the company what it conveys to 
the ear of the rest. 

‘ For some time she employed all 
her forces in combating Laura’s 
* supposed affectation; and when, 
* not without extreme difficulty, she 
* was convinced that she strove a- 
* gainst a phantom of her own crea- 
tion, she next employed her ef- 
forts to alter her mece’s determi- 
‘nation. She tried to rouse her 
ambition ; and again and again 
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* expatiated on all the real and on 
‘all the imaginary advantages of 
‘ wealth and title. The theme in 
‘ her Ladyship’s hands secmed in- 
‘ exhaustible, though Laura repeat- 
* edly declared that 10 earthly thing 
© could be less in her esteem than 
¢ distinctions which she must share 
‘ with such a person as Hargrave. 
‘ Every day and all day, the subject 
‘ was canvassed, and the oft-con- 
futed argument vamped up anew, 
‘till Laura was thoroughly weary 
‘ of the very names of rank, and in- 
© fluence, and coronets, and coaches. 
‘ Next, her Ladyship was elo- 
* quent upon Laura’s implacability. 
“« ‘Those who were so very untor- 
“ giving,” she supposed, ‘ were 
“ conscious that they had no need 
“to be forgiven. Such people 
** might pretend to be Christians, 
but in her opinion such preten- 
“sions were mere hypocrisy.” 
Laurastood amazedat the strength 
* of self-deception which could pro- 
‘duce this sentiment from lips 
‘which had pronounced inextin- 
‘ guishable resentment against an 
‘only child. Recovering hersell, 
‘ shé calmly made the obvious re- 
‘ ply, “ that she entertained no en- 
‘ mity against Hargrave; that, on 
“ the contrary, she sincerely wished 
him every blessing, and the best 
“ of all blessings, a renewed mind ; 
“ but that the Christian precept was 
“ never meant to make the vicious 
and the impure the denizens 0: 
“ ourbosoms.”? It might be thouglit 
that such a reply was quite sufl- 
cient, but Lady Pelham possessed 
‘ one grand qualification for a dis- 
she defied convictic:- 
She could shift, and turn, and b« 
wilder, till she found herself pre- 
cisely at the point from when: 
‘ she set out. 
‘ She had a practice, too, of a! 
others the most galling to an in- 
genuous and independent spirit— 
she would invent a set of — 
‘ an 
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‘and sentiments, and then argue 
‘upon them as if they were real. 
‘Jt was in vain for Laura to dis- 
«claim them. Lady Pelham could 
« prove incontrovertibly that they 
‘were Laura’s sentiments; or, 
‘which was the same thing, pro- 
‘ceeded as if she had proved it. 
‘ She insisted that Laura acted on 
‘ aprinciple of revenge against Har- 
‘ grave, for the-slight his inconstan- 
‘cy had put upon her; and argued 
‘ most convincingly on the folly and 
‘ wickedness of a revengeful spirit. 
‘ Laura in vain protested her inno- 
‘cence. Lady was Certain 
‘ of the fact ; and she dilated on the 
‘ guilt of such a sentiment, and ex- 
‘ tenuated the temporary secession 
‘ of Hargrave, till a bystander must 
‘have concluded that Laura was 
the delinquent, and he her harm- 
‘less victim. Her Ladyship de- 
‘ clared, that “ she did not wonder 
“at her niece’s obduracy. She had 
“ never, in her life, known a person 
of cool temper who was capable 
of forgiving. She had reason, for 
her own part, to be thankful that, 
ifshe had the failings of a warm 
temper, she had its advantages 
“too. She had never, except in 
one instance, known what it was 
to feel permanent displeasure.” 
* On this topic Lady Pelham had 
* the more room for her eloquence, 
* because it admitted of no reply ; 
‘ and, perhaps, for this reason it was 
‘ the sooner exhausted; for it had 
‘not been discussed above half a 
dozen times, before she forsook it 
a order to assert her claims to in- 
fluence her niece’s decision. And 
here her Ladyship was suddenly 
convinced of the indefeasible 
‘ rights of relationship. “ She stood 
ithe place of Laura’s parents, 
" and in their title might claim au- 
* But finding Laura 
—- of opinion that parental au- 
thority extended no turther than 
+ Regative voice, Lady Pelham 
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laid aside the imperative tone to 
take up that of entreaty. ‘ She 
would not advance the claim 
which her tried friendship might 
give her to advise ; she would on- 
ly beseech, conjure. She hoped 
her importunities would be for- 
given, as they could proceed only 
trom the tenderest regard to her 
dear girl’s welfare. Tan was 
her only hope; the sole being of 
sarth to whom her widowed heart 
clung with partial affection—and 
to see her thus throw away her 
happiness was more than her La 
dyship could bear.”” Closely as 
Laura had studied her aunt’s cha- 
racter, and well as it was now 
known to her, she was sometimes 
overpowered by these expressions 
ot love and sorrow ; and wept as 
she was compelled to repeat that 
her happiness and her duty must 
alike be sacrificed ere she could 
yield to the wishes of her friend. 
But as she never, even in these 
moments of softness, betrayed the 
smuilest symptom of compliance, 
Lady Pelleen had not patience to 
adhere to the only method of at- 
tack that possessed a chance of 
success. 
‘ Of all her arts of teazing, this 
was indeed the most distressing to 
a person of Laura’s sensibility, 
and she felt not a little relieved 
when, exasperated by the failure 
of all her efforts, Lele Pelham 
burst into vehement upbraidings 
ot her niece’s hardness of heart. 
She could not have conceived,” 
she said, “ such obduracy in one 
so young ; im woman too; a crea- 
ture who should be all made up of 
softness. Laura might pique her- 
self upon her stoicism, but a Zeno 
in petticoats was, in her opinion, 


‘amonster. For her part she ne- 


ver could resist entreaty in her 

lite.” 

«“ Then I beseech you Madam,” 

said Lausa, after haying patiently 
* submitted 
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‘ submitted to be baited thus for 


* three full hours, * do not make 
« mine an exception ; but far pity’s 
« sake be prevailed upon to drop 


“« this subject. I assure you it can. 


«¢ have no effect but to distress me.” 

«* You may be determjned, Miss 
«“ Montreville, that all my endea- 
«* yours shal! be vain, but I shall 
certainly never be,so far wanting 
«‘ to my duty as to neglect pressing 
‘upon you a match so much for 
** your honour and advantage.” 


Having thus discussed the work 
in a critical point of view, we 
shall now make some observations 
on its moral tendency ; which we do 
the more readily, as this is evident- 
ly and very laudably designed by the 
author, to form one of its most pro- 
minent features. The general tone 
certainly tends to inculcate manly 
and vigorous sentiment, active, and 
virtuous exertion, and very strong 
and rational sentiments of devotion. 
-—The tendcney, however, of works 
of this kind, is dependent upon very 
nice and delicate circumstances, 
without a due attention to which, ef- 
fects imay be produced the very op- 
posite of these which the author in- 
tended, Little beneht can be ex- 
pected from any maxuns or observa- 
tions, or from any thing introduced 
professedly for the purpose of in- 
struction. To these, few readers, in 
the warmth of perusal, will be dis- 
posed to pay much attention. The 
are is, Whether virtue is ren- 

ered amiable, or vice odious, by 
the qualities with which each is as- 
coctated. Now, there does appear 
to us to be a grand moral defect in 
the character of Hargrave, and in 
the aident passion which Laura, 
notwithstanding, so long continues 
to cherish for him. There are here 
two inevitable alternatives: either 
the character of Hargrave must ap- 
pear somewhat amiable, or the 
reader must hud it impossible to 
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sympathize with Laura m her at. 
tachment to him, and must view it 
even with astonishment and disgust. 
In the former case, the work must 
be immoral; in the latter, the inte- 
rest of the story must deeply suffer. 
We sincerely flatter ourselves, that 
with by fur the greater number of 
readers, the latter will be the case. 
There is nothing to throw a veil over 
the enormities of Hargrave; noamia- 
ble or generous dispositions ; no ac- 
complishments even, or refinement 
of character; nothing to excuse 
Laura. His figure, indeed, is repre- 
sented as superlatively handsome, 
and his manners as most elegant; 
but as the reader can see neither 
the one nor the other, all their fas- 
cinations are lost upon him. For 
these reasons, we think, that the 
character ot Hargrave is saved from 
being immoral ; still, however, the 
tendency, as well as the interest of 
the work, suffers materially from the 
admission of so preposterous a hero. 
The error into which Laura has 
fallen, of being seduced by mere 
figure and superficial accomplish- 
ments, is not one of rare or iimpro- 
bable occurrence ; it is the reigning 
error of the youthful and the fair. 
Our self-controlling heroine, there- 
fore,in being guilty of it to so extra- 
ordinary a degree, has set an ex- 
ceedingly bad example to the world, 
and to the rest of her sex. The pas- 
sion, indeed, is untortunate, and it 
is one, in which the reader can with 
difficulty sympathize; but as this 
last circumstance is so untavourable 
to the interest of the work, we cal 
scarcely suppose the author to have 
had it in contemplation. Again, 
the decided preference, which, dur- 
ing the greater part of the narra- 
tive, Laura teels for Hargrave over 
De Courcy, is a circumstance ex- 
tremely unfavourable. for the latter. 
To be long in love with one whose 
heart is devoted to a rival, is a situas 
tion so mortifving, as s¢arcely any 
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‘fications can save from exciting 
some feelings of _contempt. This, 
joined to a certain want of energy 
in De Courcy’s character, prevents 
him from ever gaining any strong 
hold on the affections of the reader. 
The character of Laura, however, 
unless in the single instance which 
we have now noticed, is well sup- 
ported. Not that there appears to 
us any peculiar scope for the exer- 
tise of self-control; for really we 
cannot consider the not immediate- 
ly accepting Hargrave, under the 
circumstances in which his proposal 
was made, as any marvellous display 
of this virtue: we only wonder, that 
self-control should have been so 
necessary. But, upon the whole, it 
isa very fine portrait of female cha- 
racter; exhibiting more vigorous, 
solid, and practical excellence, than 
are usually found in the heroines of 
romance; yet, without any loss of 
feminine attractions. 

Upon the whole, this performance 
is extremely respectable ; and the 
author, since this is her first pro- 
duction, may, by due cultivation of 
her powers, attain to a high rank 
among writers of this description. 
We have not omitted, so far as lay 
in our power, to contribute to this 
object, by pointing out, to the best 
of our judginent, at once the de- 
partments in which she excels, and 
the leading faults to which she is 
liable. A fable more skilfully con- 
structed, and of more simple and 
materials; an abstinence 
rom those violent and overstrained 
modes of exciting sympathy, which 
Injure the real interest of the work; 
such are the improvements most 
urgently required. “Nothing could 
justify a recurrence to these, except 
dire necessity arising from a want of 
every other resource for exciting 
emotion, a want which does not ex- 
st ln the case of the present author. 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 


of the Reformation 
in Scotland. By George Cook, 
D. D. minister of Laurencekirk ; 
author of an “ Illustration of the 
General Evidence establishing the 
Reality of Christ’s Resurrection.” 
3 volumes Svo. ils. 6d. 

cp The object of this work is to 
trace fully and jmpartially the pro- 
gress of the Reformation in Scot- 
land, from its introduction, till it 
supplanted the ecclesiastical system 
which, in that kingdom, had long 
been established, and anxiously pro- 
tected by the legislature; to point 
out the causes of this interesting 
revolution in public opinion ; to ap- 
preciate the merit of those eminent 
men who struggled to accomplish 
it; and to exhibit its effects in ele- 
vating the national character, by 
introducing more rational religious 
sentiments, by laying the founda- 
tion of intellectual improvement, 
and by disseminating the most en- 
lightened principles of political li- 
berty. To the History is prefixed 
an introductory book; the great. 
purpose of which is, to give a view 
of the state of religion in Scotland 
before the Retormation; and of its 
influence upon government, upon 
the administration of justice, upon 


morality, upon the advancement of 


knowledge, and the general happi- 
ness of fife. 

Farrucr Inquiries into the 
Changes induced on Atmospheric 
Air by the Gerinination of Seeds, 
the Vegetation of Plants, and the 
Respiration of Animals. By Daniel 
Ellis, 8vo. 9s. 
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R MILLAR, lecturer on ma- 
teria medica, in the university 

of Glasgow, has in the press Dis- 
quisitions 
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quisitions on the History of Medi- 
cine; exhibiting a view of physic 
as observed to exist during remote 
periods, and among nations not far 
advanced in refinement. 


Mr Hamilton Bruce is preparing, 
frou. authentic resources, an ela- 
borate worl, giving a detailed ac- 
count of all the Scottish tamilies of 
note, from the peopling of Scotland 
by the Seythians to the present era; 
also a copious account of the diifer- 
ent Scottish monarchs, and their 
existing posterity. 


Vroicesor Leslie will, in a few 
days, publish a new edition of his 
usctul clewentary work on the Ele- 
ments of Geometry. Considerable 
sdditions have been made to it, par- 
ticularly in what respects the prac- 
tical departiuents of the science, 


‘The magnificent collection of cu- 
rious productions of nature and art 
deposited in the Hunterian Museum 
ut Glasgow, last vear received con- 
siderable additions by valuable don- 
ations, of which the folowing may 
be mentioned :— 


Three different specimens of Calespar, 
from the Cave of Strathaird, Isle of Skve, 
by the Rev. Dr Ml eod, Kilmarnock ; 
John Lock, Msq.; and Hector M*‘Lean, 
etudent, 

Three polished specimens of Portsoy 
Serpentine, by John Mavor, Esq. London, 

Specimens of Pyrope, or Portsoy Ser- 
pentine, and of Petrified Wood, from Loch 
Leagh, by Professor Muirhead, 

The Fish Calhonymus Lyra, by John 


Jos. Dillon, Esq. barrister at Jaw. 


A large specimen of Petrified Wood, by 
Dinwiddie, of Germistoune. 


An ancient Urn found in a Cairn, by 


Cochrane, Eeq. of Ladyland. 
wenty-one reugh Garnets, from the 
indies, by Major James Campbeil. 
ot the only two Meteor Stones 
that are known to have fallen in Britain, 
viz. one in Yorkshire, 15th December 
1795; another, at Possil, near Glasgow, 
Sth Apri ISsed; by Miss Crawford, of 


Po 


Thirty-four Silver Medallions of the 
present Royal Family of Spain, executed in 
Mexico and the Philippine Islands, present 
ed by a citizen of Glasgow. 


Literary Intelligence, English and 
Foreign. 


HE Emperor Napoleon, in order 
to give its proper weiglit to 
the French language, and to sim- 
the acquirement of usetul 
has ordered that. all 
exercises and theses in the univer- 
sities throughout France, shall be 
performed and written in French; 
and that a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek shall, in no department of 
his government, be deemed a quali- 
fication for degrees, ranks, or offices, 
either political, legal, or clerical. 
The prescriptions of physicians are 
to be in French, and the service of 
the church is no longer to be per- 
furmed except in the vernacular 
tongue, 

In the course of the ensuing 
month, the new edition of the Rev. 
Mr Dibdin’s DBiblhiomania, which is 
now entitled a Bibliographical Ro- 
mance, will make its appearance. 
It is in six parts; and will contain 
upwards of 600 pages; being a re- 
view of our most eminent scholars 
and beok collectors from King Al- 
fred to the late Mr Gough; with 
an account of their libraries. In 
the course of the volume, there is 2 
copious list, with particular notices, 
of the most valuable foreign cata- 
logues; including the public one, 
of our own country. 

Sir John Carr has in forwardness 
for publication Descriptive Sketches 
of om south-cust parts of Spain, and 
of the islands of Majorca, Minorca, 
Sardinia, Sicily, and Malta, during 
a tour in those countries in 1809 
and 1810; accompanied by engrave 
ings of views taken on the spot. 

Mr W. Jacob has published, in 
2 ito volume, with plates, Travels 
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sy Spain, in letters, written in 1809 
and 1810; containing an account 
of the manufactures, commeree, 
productions, &e. with biographical 
anecdotes, and a view of Spain un- 
der the Mahommedan dominion. 

The Rev. Johnson Grant will 
speedily publish the first volume of 
a Summary of the History of the 
English Church, and of the Sects 
which have separated from it, from 
the earliest periods to the reign of 
James I. 

Mr Wilson has in the press, and 
nearly ready for delivery, a second 
edition of the Analysis of Country 
Dancing, with numerous additions 
and improvements; consisting of a 
great number of new figures, with 
some entire new reels, and a plan 
for composing to any tune 1,000 
different figures; together with the 
complete etiquette of the ball-room ; 
embellished with nearly 260 engrav- 
ings on wood, by Berryman. 

The first volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Geological Society, 
in 4to, with many plates, is in the 
press, and will be ready for publi- 
cation in the month of May next. 

Dr Joseph Reade, of Cork, has 
inthe press Critical and Practical 
Ybservations on the Diseases of the 
Inner Corner of the Human Eye, 
With a new arrangement and me- 
thod of cure. 

Mr Benj. Gitson, vice-president 


of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester, and surgeon 
to the Manchester Infirmary, will 
shortly publish Practical Observa- 
tions on the formation of an artifi- 
cial pupil in several deranged states 
of the eye; to which are annexed, 
temarks on the extraction of sott 
cataracts, and those of the mem- 
braneous kind, through a puncture 
of the cornea. The work will be 
illustrated by plates. 

A Report of the Speeches of the 
late Mr Fox in the House of Com- 
mons, trom his entrance into Partia- 
ment, in 1768, to the close of the 
session of 1806, is preparing. 

The Rev. John Mittord will soon 
publish “ Agnes, the Indian Cap- 
tive ;” with other poems. 

A volume of Latin and English 
Poems, by Mr E. b. Impey, is in 
the press. 

A prodigy of precocious acquire- 
ment has appeared in Germany, in 
the person ot John Spitzler, a youth 
only 13 years of age, who is said to 
be well acquainted with ten differ- 
ent languages, most of the mathe- 
matical sciences, and to be a profi- 
cient in music. He is a native of 
Lower Austria, and the sex of a 
reduced clergyman: for the last six 
months he has been blind. The 
Emperor Francis has settled a 
sion on him. 


poetry. 


Sone 
of Lie 


Stars to the Earth. 


smitated from the German of Stelderg. 


*weet be thy slumbers, sister dear, 
Upon thy odour-scented bed ; 
peace, until thou hear 


ef widely spread | 


Then may’st thou wake all fresh and pay, 
Adorn’d with cints of rosy light; 

-ind.’midst thy rest may no rude sway 
OF sudden storms thy beauty blight. 


ATiy no wild winds with furious wing, 
“io rend thy levely lochs cunspie ; 
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Nor high the waves of ocean fling, 
With discord hoarse, to glut their ire== 


And drown the peaceful lulling sound 
‘That heaves the bosom of the main ; 
And may no thunders burst around 
From Etua’s womb, to blast the plain: 


And may the winged light’nings sleep 
Upon the high Alps’ darksome breast ! 
WwW hile now through air reigns silence deep, 

O, sister dear, to aid thy rest. 


No clouds now interpose to hide 
From us thy beauty, planet fair ; 

No vapours dim are seen to glide | 
Athwart the tranquil void of air. 


Now do the mild moon's lovely beams 
Upon thy orb delight to play ; 

And swift shall fly the hours, till gleams 
of new-born light restore the day. 


O may thy children all partake 
The slumbers of this silent hour !— 
While those who now their couch forsake, 
‘Voss'd by relentless sorrow’s pow'r, 


The moon shall soothe ;—her mild regard 
Hath often solac’d the distrest ; 

For, when the storm of grief blows hard, 
Her gentle influence calms the breast. 


Those now who sail the faithless sea, 
In silver leading-strings we'll guide 
‘Through the dark night, from danger free 
Of rapid whirlpool’s giddy tide. 


Nor quicksand, shoal, nor hidden rock, 
Shall wound the swiftly gliding keel ; 


While we keep watch, no sudden shock 
From wind or wave the bark shall feel. 


Then sweetly slumber, sister dear, 
Upon thy odoursscented bed ; 
Calm be thy sleep, till thou shalt hear 
The voice cf morning widely spread ! 
Ww.c, 
Fdinburch, Vth December, 1810, 


yay Po Titor. 


By William Incram, Schoolmaster at Cairne 
banno, in the parish ot New Deer, coun- 
ty of Aberdeen, and a native of Cum- 
nunestone, in the sume county, 


Far remov'd from city splendor 
Fate has fix’d his niggard lot ; 

Comforts few, finances slender, 
Care still hovering near his cot. 

Cold and bleak his humble dwelling 
Hid behind the heath-clad hill, 

Wint'ry blasts its roof assailing, 
Yet he seems contented still 


Poetry: 


Round him see the rugged mountaine 
Rudely rise from nature's hand ; 
Roughly foam the gushing fountains, 

But they waft no golden sand, 
Though he sees in fertile vallies 

Pomp and wealth indulge their fill, 
He can pass the proud man’s palace, 

Smile, and be contented still, 


Sylvan shades, in zephyrs waving, 
Softer climes may proudly boast ; 

Round his head the tempest raving, 
Scatters hail and polar frost. 

Poverty, with these combining, 
Strives each latent joy to chill ; 

"Midst such mingled evils joining, 
Yet he seems contented still. 


Trusted with a sacred treasure, 
Parents’ hopes to him consign‘d, 
Duty is his daily pleasure, 
To expand the mfant mind. 
Arduous task—the wanderer tending ; 
Checking next the forward will ; 
Soothing fear; the stubborn bending ;—- 
*Midst his cares contented still. 


Here a blue-eyed cherub weeping 
O'er the tale of Joseph’s woe ; 
There a vacant sloven sleeping, 
Dead to feeling’s gen’rous glow. 
Thus the poor neglected Tutor, 
Fostering good, and curbing ill, 
Looks serenely to the future ; 
Smiles, and is contented still. 


When the sun, on yonder mountain, 
Sheds at eve his parting beam, 
When, across the dimpling fountain, 
Morning casts her earliest gleam, 
When, with peals of awful grandeur, 
‘Thunder rolls from hill to hill, 
‘Fhen the ‘Tutor’s seen to wander. 
Scenes like these with pleasure fill. 


Mark him, void of ostentation, 
Filling up the destined plan ; 
Active in his lowly station ; 
Praising God, and serving man. 
Conscience whisp’ring approbation, 
Wakes the soul’s reviving thrill ; 
Ev'ry thought 1s consolation, 
Ev'ry passion calm and still, 


Thus, with ardour undimirished, 
Panting for his native skies, 

On he moves till life is finished, 
When he eraeps th’ immortal prize: 

Then, in sight of Salem's splendors, 
Leaving this abode of ill, 

With these words the breath he renders, 
Father! J obey thy will.” 
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Proceedings of Parhament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, Feb. 12, 
igo Lords Commiflioners being feated 
on the Woolfack, the Lord Chan- 
cellor read the following mott gracious 
{peech 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Tn execution of the commiffion which 
has now been read to yeu, we are come 
manded by his Royal Highnefs the Prince 
Regent, to exprefs, in the ftrongeft manner, 
how deeply he laments, not only in common 
with all his Majefty’s loyal fubje&s, but 
with a perfonal and filial affliction, the 
great national calamity which has been the 
occafion of impofing upon his Royal High- 
nels the duty of exercifing, in his Majetty’s 
name, the royal authority of this kingdom. 

“* In conveying to you the fenfe which 
his Royal Highnefs entertains of the great 
dificulties attending the importance cruft 
which is repofed in him, his Royal High- 
nels commands us to affure you, thet he 
looks with the moft perfe& confidence to 
the wifdom and zeal of Parliament, and to 
the attachment of a loyal and affectionate 
people, for the moft effectual affiftance and 
‘upport ; and his Royal Highneis will, on 
his part, exert his utmoft endeavours to di- 
rect the powers with which he is invefted 
‘o the advancement of the profperity, wel- 
fare, and fecurity of his Majefty’s do- 
munions, 

“ We are dire@ed to inform you, that 
his Royal Highnefs has great fatisfa@ion in 
being enabled to ftate, that freth opportu- 
mties have been afforded, during the late 
campaign, for diftinguithing the valour and 
— of his Majefty’s forces both by fea and 

“ The capture of the iflands of Bourbon 
and of Amboyna have ftill further reduced 
the colonial dependencies of the enemy. 

“ The attack upon the ifland of Sicily, 
which was announced to the world with a 
Prefumptuous anticipation of fuccefs, has 
repulfed by the perfevering exertions 
— of his Majefty’s land and fea 
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The judicious arrangement adopted by 
the otlicers commending on that ftation, 
rived material {upport from the zeal and 
ardour which were manifefted during this 
contett by the inhabitants of Sicily, and from 
the co-operation of the naval means which 
were directed by his Sicilian Majefty to this 
objet. 

“© In Portugal and at Cadiz, the defence 
of which conftituted the principal object of 
his Majefty’s exertions in the laft campaign, 
the defigns of the enemy have been hitherto 
fruftrated. The confummate skill, prudence, 
and perfeverance of Lieut-Gen. Lord Vil- 
count Wellington, and the difcipline and 
determined bravery of the officers and mer 
under his command, have been con- 
{picuoufly difplayed throughout the whole 
of the campaign. ‘The effect of thofe diftin- 
guifhed qualities, in infpiring confidence 
and energy into the troops of his Majetty’s 
allies, has been happily evinced by their 
general good conduct, and particularly by 
the brillant part which they bore in the 
repulle of the enemy at Bufaco. And his 
Royal Highnefs commands us further to 
ftate, that he trufts you will enable him to 
continue the moft effectual ailiftance to the 
brave nations of the peninfula, in the fup- 
port of a conteft which they manifeft a de- 
termination to maintain with unabated per- 
feverance ; and his Royal Highnefs is per-~ 
fuaded that you will feel that the beft in- 
terefts of the Britith empire mutt be deeply 
affe@ed by the iffue of this conteft, on 
which the liberties and independence of the 
Spanifh and Portuguefe nations entirely de= 

end. 

** We have it likewife in command to ac- 
quaint you, that difcuflions are now depend 
ing between this country and the United 
States of America; and that it is the earneft 
wifh of bis Royal Highnefs, that he may 
find himfelf enabled to bring thefe dif- 
cuffions to an amicable termination, con- 
fiflent with the honour of his Majefty’s 
crown, and the maritime rights and in 
terefts of the United Kingdom. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


“ We are directed to acquaint you, that 
hie Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent has 
given 
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given his commands that the eflimates for 
the expenditure of the current year fhould 
be laid before you; and his Royal High- 
nefs has great fatisfaction in acquainting 
you, that although the difficulties under 
which the commerce of this kingdom has 
laboured, have in fome degree affected a 
part of his Majefty’s revenue, particularly 
in Ireland, yet that the revenue of Great 
Britain in the laft year, though unaided by 
any new taxation, is greater than was ever 
known in any preceding year. And his 
Royal Highnefs trutts to your zeal and libe- 
rality to afford his Majefty adequate’ fup- 
plies for the fupport of the great conteft in 
which he is neceffarily engaged. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“ We are commanded by his Royal 
Highnefs to declare to you, that it is the 
moft anxious wifh of his heart that he may 
be enabled to reftore unimpaired into the 
hands of his Majefty, the government of 
his kingdom; and that his Royal Highnefs 
earneftly prays that the Almighty may be 
pleafed in his mercy to accelerate the ter- 
mination of a calamity fo deeply lamented 
by the whole nation, and fo peculiarly af- 
fli€ting to his Royal Highnefs himfelf.” 

The Earl of Aberdeen moved the addrefs. 
He obferved that there was little occafion 
at prefent to comment upon the topics 
noticed in the fpeech, as their Lordfhips 
would in all probability be unanimous in 
voting the addrefs. ‘They would all con- 
dole with his Royal Highnefs on the 
calamity which had befallen his Majefty, 
whofe + excellent qualities they had ex- 
perienced in a reign of 50 years. As to 
the ftate of our affairs he would fay a few 
words, becaufe it is cuftomary to notice the 
_ different topics alluded to in the fpeech. 
The moft prominent topic was the penin- 
fula, the affairs of which were chequered. 
But the fpirit of the Spaniards ftill continued, 
and there was no reafon to defpair of 
ultimate feccefs. The {kill of Lord Wel- 
lington had been moft fuccefsfully difplayed. 
He had kept, and {till continued to keep, 
a powerful army, with a fkilful and fortun- 
ate general, in check and inadivity. Sicily 
had been faved, and the enemy defeated, 
notwhithftanding his boafling and formi- 
dable preparations. We had wrefted from 
him two valuable colonies in the eaft. Our 
provinces ftill continued to flourish, not- 
withftanding the efforts of the enemy to 
injure them. He concluded by moving the 
addrefs, which was as ufual an echo of the 
— The addrefs was feconded by Lord 

10t. 

Earl Grofvenor faid that he had come 
down to the Houfe expecting-to be able to 
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fupport the addrefs; but, after hearing ths 
fpeech, he must fay that there were parts 
of it which he did not approve. He noticed 
the numerous omiffions, alluded to the flare 
of Ireland, and the impropriety of fending 
re-inforcements to Portugal, while there 
was every danger of an infurreétion there, 

Lord Grenville praifed the eloquence and 
ingenuity of the mover of the addrefs. A 
conufiderable part of the fpeech met with 
his approbation; but he could not help fay. 
ing that the mode of condudting the war in 
the peninfula was improper. We could 
not make effectual head againft all the 
a of the continent which would be 

rought againf{ us. On that account, our 
engaging as principal in the combat was 
abfurd, becaufe it would be unavailing, 

Lord Liverpool fapported the addreis, and 
vindicated the fpeech, and the condud of 
the war in Portugal. The queftion was 
then put, and the addrefs carried nem diss, 

Friday, Feb. 15. 

The Earl of Courtown reported that hjs 
Royal Highnefs the Regent had been 
waited upon with the addrefs of that Houle, 
to which he had returned a moft gracious 
anfwer. 

Monday, Feb. 18. 


Counfel were heard in the appeal Caddel, 
Davies, and Creech, againft Robertfon of 


Edinburgh, for publifhing an edition of - 


Kurns’s poems, of which the appellants 
were the proprietors. ‘Ihe Lord Chancel 
lor ftated, that he fhould feel no difficulty 
in agreeing to the iflue of an interdict to- 
morrow, 

Lord Liverpool prefented a petition from 
Fitzharding Berkeley, (late Lord Duriley,) 
refpe@ing his claims to the peerage ol 
Berkeley, which was ordered to lie on tie 
talbe. 

IRELAND. 


’ Earl Moira alluded to the circular letter 
iffued by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to 
the Magiftracy, calling upon them to ¢n- 
force the Statute againft the meeting of the 
Roman Catholics, It was important fr 
them to know, whether a meaiure fo Cale 
culated to produce irritation in the minds of 
three-fourths of the population of Ireland, 
had been communicated to the Regent. !t 
was well known with what hafte Mr Sec 
retary Pole was difpatched to the Sifter 
Kingdom, and how the object of his journey 
appeared. He would afk, was this the 
time of all others to alienate the affections 
of that country? Was it proper that fuch 


, aline of policy fhould be preferved, when 


we obferved the power and atchiewments 
the enemy obroad? It was not an ob}e*" 
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to him to have the wings of his commerce 
clipt: colonies and commerce were not con- 
cerned in fupporting his military ftrength. 
Had he not placed a Frenchman on the 
throne of Sweden? Was he not holding in 
fubjeion the Kingdoms of Europe? While 
fuch were the purfuits of his ambition ; 
while he had not only ftormed our out- 
works, but was even about to rufh into the 
citadel, we were concerting meafures to 
irritate and divide our own country! He 
would leave Minifters to the choice of two 
modes of explanation. When Mr Pole was 
fent off, the Prince had not taken the 
oaths—he had not entered upon his office ; 
and was it not a moft improper proceeding, 
to fay no worfe, as it would affect the firft 
a& of his government? If, on the other 
hand, they fhould not remain in adminiftra- 
tion, then they were endeavouring to fet 
flames to the empire, and ought to be ac- 
counted incendiaries to the Houfe they 
could no longer held in poffeflion !—The 
Noble Lord commented upon the in- 
fidioufnefs of fuch a meafure againft a par- 
ticular body of men—declared it contrary to 
the Act of Union ; and cuncluded by mov- 
ing, * That a Copy of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland’s Circular Letter to the Magi- 
itracy, prohibiting the meetings of the 
Catholics, be laid upon their Lordthips’ 
table,” 

The Earl of Liverpoo! explicitly denied 
that any Member of Adminiftration had 
been made acquainted with the occurence 
before laft ‘Thurfday night: or that Mer 
Pole’s miffion was connected with it. The 
Lord Lieutenant had recourfe to the pro- 
ceeding, from information he had received, 
to preferve the peace of the country ; and 
to fhew that the Catholics had adopted a 
fcheme to violate the law, he fhould move 
for a copy of the letter circulated among 
the Catholics, 

Alter fome converfation, in which the 
Proceeding in queftion, and the principle 
of the Convention Bill, were defended by 
Minitters and their adherents, the motions 
were agreed to. 

Lord Redefdale prefented three Bills, 
which were read a firit time ; the firfl was 
to extend the fums for which arrefts might 

made, from 101. to 3Ol. (as we undere 
ttood). The fecond, to regulate the In- 
tolvent A&. The third to make provifions 
for the better accommodation and comfort 
of prifoners for debt. 


Wednesday, 2%. 


Counfel were heard in the appeal caufe 
Johnion «, the Earl of Hopetoun, 


The Two Irifh circular letters moved for 
were laid upon the table. ‘hey were or- 
dered to be printed. 


Friday, Feb 22, 


Lord Lauderdale wifhed to know whether 
the Ifles of France and Bourbon were to be 
laced under the government of India; or, 
ike the reft of his Majefty’s colonial pol- 
feflions, to be under the authority of the 
Regent. 

Lord Liverpool anfwered, that thofe 
Ifands were (and fhould continue to be) as 
completely under his Majetty’s Governe 
ment, as any other part of his dominions. 


IRISH PAPERS. 


The Marquis of Lanfdowne declared 
that the papers which had been laid before 
the Houfe, relative to the Catholic Com- 
mittee in Dublin, had, fo far from proving 
fatisfactory to the Houfe, as Lord Liver 
pool had predicted, moft completely fhewn 
for the juitice of Lord Moira’s former ob- 
fervations; he therefore moved * That 
there be laid before the Houfe, copies of all 
the difpatches from the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland to his Majefly’s Government ; and 
from Government to the Lord Lieutenant, 
relative to the Catholic Committee in 
Dublin.” 

The Earl of Liverpool oppofed the mo- 
tion, which in the end was pegatived with» 
out a divifion. 


LMmday, Feb. 25. 


The appea', Sir R. B. Johnftone againit 
the Earl of Hopetoun, poftponed, 

A Committee was appointed to take into 
confideration the ttate of affairs of the Eaft 
India Company. 


Thursday, Feb, 28, 


On the fubje& of the Berkeley Peerage, 
the Lord Chancellor propofed that the 
Prince Regent fhould be petitioned to ap- 
point a law officer to reprefent, in the 
pending difcullion before their Lordthips, 
the claims of the eventual heir, who was a 
minor. 


STATE OF PRISONS. 


Lord Holland moved for the production 
of che verdict cf a Coroner's Jury, in che 
cafe of a debtor who died in the Marfhal- 
fea in January lat. ‘The verdict was,— 
“ Appeared to have died from want of 
food, clothing, and lodging.” ‘This, how- 
ever, was a verdict on a fecond confider- 
ation; the firft being, —“ Starved to death.” 
‘This poor wretch had been confined from 


November, for 2 debt of I..7, and at thae 
time 
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found in a miferable room, without a bed 
or window, accompanied by other circum- 
ftances of horror and difguft, unfit to be 
mentioned in tnat Houfe. Thofe of their 
Lordfiips who were aware that the groats 
(which had properly been made fixpences) 
were given to the prifoners, might be 
aftonifhed how this man could ftarve ; but 
fo great was the delay, even in thefe mifer- 
able cafes, that shofe unfortunate men muft 
wait five months before they can receive 
this wretched pittance. It was neceflary to 
ftate. thar 2s. were found in this man’s 
pocket after his death, given him too late 
to be of any fervice to him. He, therefore, 
moved,—" ‘That the proper officer be di- 
rected to lay before the Houfe a copy of 
the proceedings before the Coroner, and 
the verdi@t of the Coroner's Jury, in the 
cafe of William Cullen, who died in the 
Marfhallea prifon, in the month of January 
Jatt. "—Agreed to. 


Friday, March 1. 


A Committee was appointed to fearch 
for precedents in the cafe of the Berkeley 
Peerage. 


A bill for preventing grants in reverfion, 
was laid on the table. 


Monday, March 4, 
INFORMATIONS EX OFFICIO, 


Lord Holland rofe to make his promifed 
Motiov with re(pect co thefe informations. 
He commented on the opinions of Lords 
Hale and Holt. and ftated, that Mr Dun- 
ning had declared, that ex officio informe. 
anions were altogether an abufe. Judge 
Blackftcne had faid, that fuch a proceeding 
ought only to be adopted where the offence 
called for immediate interference. He next 
adverted to fome recent cafes. He thought 
arefolution fhould be adopted to prevent 
the filings of ex officzo informations againft 
periodical publications after a certain time: 
to chblige the Attorney-General pro- 
Yecute immediately, or itfue a noli prosequi, 
or elfe ftace to the Court his reafons for 
delaying the profecution. He did not think 
they were good judges of the licentioufnefs 
of the prefs in their own times, as no period 
had ever been when pertons in power did 
not complain that the licentioufnefs of the 
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bei | * time was in apparent good health. For prefs in their times had reached its higheg 
yas {ome time he had mace fhift to live onthe pitch. Would Mr Pope, for inftance, be 
ert ; charity of thofe confined with himfelf ; allowed to fay at prefent, and that too of « 
He { i but, for fome days before his death, — judge actually difpenfing juftice— 
b feen to gnaw the very bones whic 
into the He was“ Hard words and hanging, if we're jadg'd 


by Page.” 


His Lordfhip concluded’ by moving, that 
there fhould be laid before the Houle a lift 
of er officfo informations filed in the Court 
of King's Bench, for libels, from the 1? 
of January 1801, to the 31 ft of December 
1810. 

Lord Erfkine admitted, that the power 
of proceeding by information in libel was 
as old as the common Jaw; but, at the 
fame time, he thought that the fame arm. 
our fhould be allowed to the party accufed, 
as in cafes of high treafon, namely, that the 
jury fhould not be fpecial, that the party 
might have the power of challenging them, 
&c. For this reafov, he would vote for the 
motion. 

The Lord Chancellor faid, that inform- 
ations ex officio, by the Attorney-General, 
were as old as any part of the law. He 
muft oppofe the motion, becaufe the very 
adoption of it would, in fome meafure, 
fanction a fufpicion that there was fome- 
thing improper in the adminifiration of 
juftice. 

The Earl of Liverpool contended, that 
fome cafes of abufe fhould have been fated 
to juftify the motion, He deprecated mo- 
tions calculated to throw fufpicions upon 
the adminiftration of juftice, than which he 
could conceive nothing more injurious 10 
their effects. 

After fome farther obfervations from the 
Marquis of Lanfdowne in favour of the 
motion, and from Lord. Redefdale again® 
it, Lord Holland having replied, the Houle 
divided— 

For the motion - = - 12 
Againftit - - - 
Majority 


Tuesday, March 5. 


In the Scottith appeal, Durham againt 
Durham, the judgment of the Court o! 
Seflion was affirmed. 


APPEALS. 

‘The Lord Chancellor faid, that purfuant 
to the notice which he had given to the 
Houfe, he would move for the appoint: 


‘ment of a fele& Committee to inquire into 


the beft means of expediting the proceffes 
by appeal which were brought before the 


Houfe. He was fure every noble 
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the Hoafe would agree with him, that it 
was abfolutely impoffible to get through 
this part of the bufine‘s of the Houfe with- 
out fome additional regulation on the fub- 
ject, when he {tated that there were not 
Jefs than 270 undecided appeals row before 
their Lordfhips. He would abftain from 
entering into any fuppofition of what mea- 
{ures the Houfe might think proper to 
purfue after the report of the Committee 
ihall have been received, as he did not 
think that the proper time; but it might 
alfo be thought neceflary to adopt fome 
new regulation with regard to the Courts 
below, as far as they are concerned in this 
matter. It muft, however, be obvious, that 
no regulations could poflibly be of benefit 
in this cafe, unlefs their Lordfhips wouid 
meet at a much more early hour chan that 
at prefent, for the difpatch of the judicial 
bufinefs of the Houle. His Lordfhip con- 
cluded by moving,—* That a fele& Com- 
mittee be appointed to confider of the bett 
means to be adopted for the deciding of 
appeals and writs of error brought be- 
fore that Houfe.”——— ‘This motion was 
agreed to, 


ednesday, March 6. 


Counfel were heard on Lord Cloncurry’s 
Givorce bill. ‘The Lord Chancellor was of 
opinion, that the marriage of Lord and 
Lady Cloncurry having been folemnized 
in a private houfe at Rome, was not fulfi- 
ciently proved; and his Lordihip and Lord 
Erikme were both of opinion that the proof 
ot adultery refting on a Jetter of Lady Cion- 
Gurry’s was defective. 

BERKELEY PEERAGE. 

Mr Serjeant Beft and Sir Samuel Romilly 
were heard at length on the part of the 
claimant. Farther confideration deferred 
till one o'clock to-morrow. 

__The farther proceedings on Taunton's 
civorce bill were deferred till Wednef- 
Pe next, on the metion of Lord Lauder- 
ale. 
Friday, March 8. 


The royal affent was given by commif- 
fon to the Exchequer bills of L.10,500,000, 
1..1,500,000, and L,1,000,000 for treland, 
the malt duty, tobacco, and {nuff bills. ‘The 
commiflioners were, the Lord Chancellor, 
LordMulgrave, and Earl Camden. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, Feb. 12. 


After the Speaker’s return from the 
Houfe of Lords, he informed the Houie, 
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that, to prevent miftakes, he had procured 
a copy of the Regent’s fpeech, which was 
accordingly read. ‘The addrefs was moved 
by Mr Milnes, and feconded by Mr Rich- 
ard Wellefley. ‘They dwelt upon the fame 
topics as the mover of the addrefs in the 
Houle of Lords, namely, the illnefs of the 
King, the campaign in Portugal, the ftate 
of Spain, the invafion of Sicily, and the 
nature and importance of the prefent con- 
teft. After fome obfervations from Mr 
Ponfonby and Sir Francis Burdett, the ad- 
drefs was agreed to, and a Committee ap- 
pointed to prepare the fame. 

Sir Francis Burdett put a queftion re- 
fpecting a Portuguefe, who had been in- 
vited to dine on board Lord George Stuart's 
veffel when lying off Cuxhaven in 1809, 
arrefted after dinner by an order figned by 
the Secretary of State, Mr Canning, car- 
ried to Heligoland, wheie he was confined 
a fortnight in a dungeon, thence broughr 
to England, and thrown tito Cold Bath- 
fields prifon, where he had been in folitary 
confinement ever fince. No perfon could 
give information relative to this tranf- 
action; but Mr Yorke ftated that inquiry 
fhould be made. 


Wednesday, Feb. 13. 


Mr Milnes having appeared at the bar 
with the report of the addrefs, on the quef- 
tion being put that the report be now re- 
ceived, 

Mr Hutchefon rofe, and ftated that he 
agreed to feveral parts of the addrefs, thofe 
that refpefted the condu& of the Regent; 
but he difapproved of the conduct of Mi- 
nifters refpecting Portugal. Had effe&ual 
aififtance been fent our after the batrle of 
Bufaco, the French army might have been 
deftroyed, and an effelual blow given to 
the plans of France. 

Mr Canning rofe, in confequence of the 
queftion put aft night by Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, to affure him that he was altogether 
unacquainted with the confinement of ary 
foreigner by his order in Cold Bathfields 
prifon. 

Mr Whitbread then rofe to animadvert 
upon the fubjects in the addrefs. He poinr- 
ed out various omiffions as to the ftate of 
Ireland, the ftate of Sweden, of Ruffia, and 
was ignorant of the nature of the caim- 
paign in Portugal; but did not think we 
had reafon to congratulate ourfelves on its 
iuccefs, He augured sll of Spain, becaufe 
the Spaniards had done nothing during the 
Afturian war, when fomething effectual 
was in their power, and becaufe they con- 
tinved inaGive fill, He was alarmed 

the 
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the flate of our commerce, 
wrong that po atrempts had becn made to 
obtain peace. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
defenced the conduét of Lord Wellington 
and the Spaniards, accounted for the omii- 
fion of every thing regarding Sweden and 
ireland in the fpeech, ¢ splained the flare of 
the revenue, which had been Jaft year 
greater than ever, though, towards the 
enc, certam articles had fallen off a little. 
After fome difenfien on the affairs of 
Ireland, the report was received, 

Mr Parnell moved for accounts relative 
te the revenue and expenditure of Ireland, 
which were ordered. 

On the motion of Sir Samuel Romilly, an 
addrefy was refolved to the Regent, praye 
ing for a return of ali the prifoners commite 
ted to public pails in the years 1805,6,7,8,9, 
the crimes, fpecifying the 
numbers difcharged, and the fentences pail- 
edonthe guilty; alfo for a return of all 
se perfons tried in the quarter feffions in 


Lord George ‘Vhynne appeared at the 
nd itormed the Heute, that his 
yal Highnefs the Prince Regent had 
awaited on with the addreis wored by 
this Hlowe, to which his Royal Highnefs 
tured a gracious aniwer, to the effect 


is yf OMS Ceprnrons, 


* Ethank you for this dutsul and loyal 
trets, and feel highly gratitied by the 
oreilions it coutains Gf segret and condol- 
nee on the tlate of his Mar health. 
perience more fatistaction at your 
Curances of dupport in this arduous undere 
taking in which have engaged. ‘That 
dione can enadle me effeQually to 
the govermment an the prefent fituation of 
aflairs.”” 


. 
Sir Melufh brought in a bill for ereQing 
theatre in the cary of London. 


Wit saeverai cCocuments 

ive ta the report of the Bullion Come 
mittes, worch were ordered to be laid bee 


the bloule having refolved itfelf into a 


omunitter cf Supply, a tupply was voted 
Majeity. 


18. 


‘she Dumfries lighting and paving bill 


was read a firt time. 
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\ir Po fonby afked, whether. the mez. 
fure adopted by the bith Government 
had been previoully fubmitted to the 
Revent ? 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer faid, it 
hat not. and thar it was totally unknown te 
cll Thurfday laft. 


Tuesday, Feb, 19. 


After a fhort converfation, in which Mr 
Perceval flated that Government had re. 
ceived fome more information on the {yb- 
jet of the Convention Bill which had been 
put in force in Ireland, 

Mr Ward moved for a copy of the letter 
of Mr Pole to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land; and alfu for a copy of the circular 
with refpect to the Catholic meeting, — 
Ordered. 


Wednesdaisy, Feb, 20. 


Mr Croker brought up feveral accounts 
of naval flores, which were erdered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr Vanfittart afked, whether it was the 
intention to found any motion on the Bul- 
lion Committee report ? 

Mr Elorner anfwered, that it was his in- 
tention to move for the repeal of the bank 
rettriction bill; but ic would not be poflible 
to do fo till after his return from the circuit, 
which would be about the fecond week of 
April, 

Mr Whitbread wifhed to know whether 
it was intended to recommend any altera- 
tion in the fyftem of che local militia? 

Lord Palmerftone faid, it was the inten- 
tion of Government to diminifh the number 
of days of attendance from three weeks toa 
fortight, except in the cafe of thofe who 
had not ferved laft year. 


Thursday, Feb, 


The Houfe went into a Committee on 
the Scotch creditors bill, when the duration 
of the bill was limited for two years. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRINCE 
REGENT. 

Mr Perceval called the attention of the 
Houle to his fuggefiion on a former day, 
relative to making an arrangement for af 
encreafed eftablihment for the Regent. 
He conceived that the additional fum of 
L..16,000 would be fufficient for this pure 
pole; and in propofing this fum, he was 
happy to ftate, that {carcely any additional 
burthen was to be placed on the public, as 
the falary of the Lord Chamberlain (an 
cfhce pow fufpended), with she addition 
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7.4,.000 or L.5,000 a year, would be fufh- 
cient for the purpofe. He was ftill more 
happy to inferm the Toute, that he now 
aGed in conformity with the opinion of his 
Roval Highnefs, who had informed him 
that he was determined not to fuffer any 
additional burthen ta be laid upon the 
people. He believed, that were fuch a 
ching propofed, the Houfe would feel no 
indifpofition to provide an adequate efla- 
to enable his Royal Aighnefs to 
keep up the fplendour of his elevated fitua- 
sion. It was, however, clear, that his 
Royal Highnefs, in this a& of felf-denial— 
in this economical and benevolent confider- 
ation for the neceflities of the public, had 
drawn round his character more real {plen- 
dour than he could acquire by the mott 
brilliant eftablifhment. Such a conduc? as 
this, fuch abRinence and retirement, while 
executing the duties of his high ftation, 
would recommend and endear him more to 
the people of the country than all the 
magnificence by which a throne could be 
furrounded. For the expreflion of thofe 
fentiments on the part of the Prince, he 
had the authority of his learned Friend, 
now in the Houfe, who held a confidential 
fituation near the perfon of the Regent. 

Mr Adam faid, the very fatisfaQory 
fatement now made hy his Right Hon. 
Friend, relieved him from the tafk of en- 
tering more largely into this fubject than 
he otherwife fhould do. ‘The Prince Re- 
gent had lately commanded him to convey 
his fentiments to his Right Hon. Friend, 
expreffive of his determination to decline 
accepting of any eftablifhment that fhould 
have the effe@ of throwing an additional 
burthen on the people. His Royal High- 
nefs defired no pomp or fplendour to be 
attached to his fituation. If the Regency, 
however, fhould hereafter become perma- 
nent, it would then be for the Houle to fee 
whether any increafe of eftablifhment would 
hot be neceifary, 

A fecret Committee was appointed to 

framine into the circumftances of the cons 
finement of a Portuguefe, called Colville, 
in Cold Bathtields prifon. 
_ Me Creevey moved for various papers re- 
‘ating to India. He afhrmed that Sir Geo. 
Barlow had produced the mutiny in Ma- 
ras, and gave various inftances of his mal- 
adminiftration. 

Mr Grant, Mr R. Dundas, and Mr Af- 
tell, difputed the allegations of Mr Creevey. 

‘he motion was agreed to. 

Sit Samuel Romilly made his promifed 

‘otions refpedting the limitation of capetal 
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punifiments to more flagrant offences than 
wis the cafe at prefent in England. ‘lhe 
motion was agreed to, though feveral mem- 
bers referved to themfelves the liberty of 
oppofing the bill when introduced, if they 
thought proper. 


Friday, Feb, 22. 
COMMITTEE OF WAYS AND MEANS. 


The Houfe refolved itfelf into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

Mr Wharton moved, that the fum of 
L.1,500,000 awd L..14,000,000 be railed by 
Exchequer bills towards the fupplies of the 
prefent year. He alfo moved the ufeal du- 
ties on fugar, tobacco, &e. &e. and 
the annual war taxes. ‘The relolutions were 
agreed to. 


Mr C. Wynne obtained leave to bring in 
a bill for the better prevention of bribery 
and corruption in eleQions for members of 
Parliament, which was brought up, aad read 
a firft time. 


STATE OF IRELAND. 


Mr Ward rofe, to fabmit the motion to 
the Houfe of which he’had given notice on 
a former night, namely, for papers relative 
to the recent traniactions in Ireland. The 
Houfe, he faid, were well aware of the 
tranfactions to which the papers he was 
about to move for had reference ; the tranf- 
action was one which was likely to excite 


great difcontent in Ireland, and which no~ 


thing but the greareft neceffity could jaftily 
Minifters in having adopted. He did not 
mean to difcafs the fubje@, but merely to 
endeavour to put the Houfe in a fituation 
for difeuffion, and, for that purpofe, he 
fhould now content himfelf with moviny, 
—“ That an humble addrefs be prefented 
to the Prince Regent, requefting that his 
Royal Highnefs would be gracioufly pleafed 
to order, that there be laid before the Houfe 
copies of all difpatches from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of treland to the Secretary of State 
for the home department, and from the 
Secretary ef State to the Lord Lieutenant, 
relating to the letter of the Right Hoa. 
W. Pole to the Sheriffs and Magiftrates of 
the counties of Ireland, and to the fubjects 
thereof,” 

A long converfation enfued, when the 
Toufe divided— 


For the motion - - - 48 
Againftit - - - 80 
Majority — 32 
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Monday, Feb, 25. 


THE KING'S ILLNESS IN 1804, 


Mr Whitbread brought forward his mo- 
tion relative to the King’s former illnefles, 
a minute hiftery of which he entered into, 
chiefly founded on the evidence of Dr He- 
berden before the Houfe of Lords. From 
the whole he drew this conclufion, that in 
1SOL and 1804, his Majefty’s name had 
heen ufed to various public acts, when his 
judgment was in eclipfe; that he had been 
made to attend councils at the time he was 
under the controul of Dr Simmons and his 
men, and when the key of his efcrutoite 
was kept by Lord Eldon. Mr Whitbread 
mentioned various cafes which had come 
before the Lord Chancellor in his capacity 
of judge, in which he had decided that per- 
ions in fimilar firuations were not fit to be 
trufted with their own private affairs. He 
particularly charged his Lordfhip and Lord 
Sidmouth with being actors in thefe decep- 
tions; aud faid he would place them in a 
ficuation to anfwer the charge and clear 
their characters ; or he would prove that 
Lord Eldon was not a proper perfon to be 
of the Queen's council. He concluded by 
mowing for a committee to examine the 
Lords’ journals refpe@ting the evidence of 
the phyficians on his Majefty’s health. 

Lord Caftlereagh ftated, that he was a 
member of the cabinet at the time alluded 
to, and was ready to take his full thare of 
the refponfibility. Thar Lord Eldon then 
acted by the advice and wich the concur- 
rence of the whole council, and alfo with 
the concurrence of the phyficians. ‘That 
all the facts now ftated were known in 
1804, and might as well have been brought 
forward then as now. ‘That the motion 
was unneceflary ; that the Houfe had its 
own examination of the phyficians to refort 
to; and in that the evidence of Dr Heber- 
cen was fo qualified, as to do away the 
whole of the charge founded on his tefti- 
mony inthe Lords. Lord Caftlereagh then 
gave a hittory of the acts of the council at 
the time, by which it appeared that no mi- 
miller had accefs to his Majeflly on bufinefs, 
without the previous examination and con- 
fent of the phylicians, who declared him 
competent to trandact any public affairs, 

Mr Yorke contirmed this ftatement. 

sir F. Burdeit fupported Mr Whitbread’s 
motion. 

Mr Whitbread, in reply, called upon Mr 
Bathurft and Mr H,. Addington to defend 
ther relation Lord Sidmouth. This they 
declined ;- and the queftion was negatived 
by 198 to $!.— Adjourned, 
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Tuesday, Feb. 26. 


Mr Whitbread gave notice, that he thould, 
on an early day, go into a Committee on 
the State of the Nation, to confider on the 
proper meafures for effetually fupplying 
the lofs of the Royal Authority, fhould his 
Majefty (which he trufted in Providence 
he would not) at any further period be vi- 
fited with a calamity fimilar to that under 
which he had laboured for fome time pat. 

Colonel Wardle brought forward his mo- 
tion refpe&ing Corporal Curtis, late of the 
Oxford Militia. It appeared from the Hon, 
Member’s ftatement, that Curtis, having 
complained of fome unauthorized ftoppages 
in his pay, had been brought to a Courts 
Martial for fome offence. ‘The Hon. Mem- 
ber then proceeded to read the charges up- 
on which Curtis was brought to a Court- 
Martial, where two of his witneiles were 
actually threatened with punifhment, and 
every unfair means ufed. Amongit the 
charges were want of refpec to his Com- 
manding Officer, and having uttered muti- 
nous expreffions, He was found guilty, 
and fentenced to receive 1000 lifhes, 200 
of which he received—when, unable to 
fupport more of the punifhment, to avoid 
it he volunteered to rot in the Weft Indies. 
The punifhment muft have been mott hor- 
rible: he pafled out of one fit into another; 
and yet, when human nature was racked to 
its utmoft endurance, he had only received 
one fifth part of his fentence; and that fifth 
had confined him from the 5th Augult to 
the idth November. On che 17th of Au- 
guit, twelve days after the punifhment, 
Curtis wrote to Mr Howell at Brighton, 10 
which he deferibed his fuferings. He re- 
gretted that he was unable to bear the whole 
of his punifhment, and that he was in con- 
fequence obliged to volunteer to the Welt 
Indies. His back was then one continued 
fheet of corrupt matter, perpetually dil- 
charging ; fo that his ftrength was waiting 
away through his back. ‘hus did this man 
reprefent his exceflive fuflerings; and i0 
this flate he was fhortly after dragged te 
prifon in the Ile of Wight. Mr Wardle 
concluded by faying, he bad ftated nothing 
but facts, which he was ready to prove; 
and then moved, “ that a Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the facts ftated co 
have occurred refpecting Robert Curtiss 
Jate a corporal in the Oxfordfhire Militia. 

Colonel Langton exprefled his readinefs 
to meet any charge which might be brought 
againft him as Colonel of the Oxford Mi- 
litia, relating to Curtis, convinced as he was 


that such inquiry would tend to the pone 
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and credit of thofe concerned in it. Thus 
fwch he would fay, that had not Curtis 
heen brought to a Court-Martial, many men 
of the regiment would eventually have fut- 
fired from the infubordination which he 
had introduced among them. He would 
ok the Hon. Gentleman (Col. Wardle), it 
chis moment, when our very exiftence de- 
pended upon the affeCtionate attachment of 
che army towards their officers, and on a 
dri degree of difcipline being preferved, 
was the proper one for agitating queftions 
which ftruck ae the root of all difcipline. 

Mr Manners Sutton contended that no- 
ching had taken place which was not in a 
“ri@ conformity with military law. 

Sir F. Burdett, who feconded Colonel 
Wardle’s motion, {poke in favour of invel- 
ugation. 

After fome obfervations from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Mr Lockhart, 
« divifion took place.— 


For Col. Wardle’s Motion... | 
Againk it 91 


Wednesday, Feb, 27. 


Sir S. Romilly gave notice of his inten- 
tion to move on Monday for the repeal of 
an act of the 18th Geo. If., and another of 
3d Geo. IIL, making ftealing on bleaching 
grounds, to the value of five or ten fhil- 
lings, felony, without benefit of clergy. 

The Britih Population Bill was read a 
third time and pafled; and the United Bri- 


th Herring and Cod Fitheries’ Company 
Bill read a tirft time. 


Thursday, Feb. 28, 
AMERICA, 


Mr Whitbread faid he would beg leave 
1) put a queftion to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, relating to our fituation with 
America, In the fpeech of the Regent, 
communicated to Parliament at the com- 
mencement of the Seflion, hopes were held 
‘ut to the public that our negociations with 
that country were in fuch a train as would 
Wwamately lead to a termination of our dif- 
ferences with that country. He had this 
“ay, however, heard a rumour, that the 
Plenipotentiary had this morning 
or his audience of leave of the Regent, 
and that in a manner which would leave e- 
very one to fuppofe all negociations with 
Sat country were at an end, it not appear- 
mz that any perfon was named as his fuc- 
ceffor. If fuch were the fact, he withed to 
Rich, whether it was the intention of the 
“ght Hon. Gentleman to advile his Royal 

ighuefs the Prince Regent to lay the pa- 

March 18] 


pers relative to thefe tranfactions before the 
Houle ? 

Mr Perceval replied, it was true the A- 
merican Minifter had had his audience cf 
leave of the Regent ; but, that the negoc'a- 
tions between this country and America 
were at an end, he was ignorant of till he 
heard it mentioned by the Hoh. Gentleman. 
It was true, no other perfon had been ap- 
pointed to fucceed him immediately ; but 
he left behind him a Charge-des-Affaires, 
who would correfpond with the Ameri- 
can Government ; and, fo far from the nes 
gociation between the two countries being 
confidered as at an end, a gentleman had 
been appointed as Minifter Plenipotentiary 
from this country to America, who would 
foon depart on his miffion. He had further 
to flate to the Honourable Gentleman, that 
it was not his intention to advife the Prince 
Regent to make any farther communication 
to the Houfe on the fubject. 

Nr Whitbread faid, if it was net the in- 
tention of the Right Hon. Gentleman to 
do fo, he fhould, on an early day, fubmit a 
motion to the Houfe oa the fubdject. 


DISTILLERIES,. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
notice, that he would, on ‘Tuetday next, 
move for leave to bring in a_ bill for regu- 
lating the diftilleries ; and to-morrow he 
fhould make a motion refpe&ting the com- 
mercial credit cf the country. 

Mr Adam faid, that he had heard the no- 
tice of the Right Honourable Gentleman 
with fome furprife. He had (uppofed the 
meafure would be for further prohibiting 
the ciftillation of corn. It appeared by the 
notice, however, that it was only a regula- 
tion bill that the Right Hon. Gentleman 
meant to bring in. 7 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer faid, 
that it was ufual to wait cll the plan was 
explained, at the time of bringing forward 
the motion; but he had no hefitation in 


{tating now, that it was not his intention — 


to move for the prohibition of the ufe of ei- 
ther corn er fugar in diftillation. He witfh- 
ed for the prefent to put them on an equal 
footing, fo as to make it a matter of indif- 
ference to the diftiller, as to price, which he 
ufed. The future variations in price, either 
of corn or of fugar, would make it a fuh- 
ject of confideration for the diftillers which 
material they would ufe. 


Friday, March 1. 
CONFINEMENT OF COLVILLE. 


Mr Dundas brought up the Report of the 
Secret Committee appointed te inquire in- 
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to the cireumfiances of the arreft and im- 
prifonment of mee Colville. The Re- 
port, being read by the Clerk, ftated that 
the Committee had proceeded to the in- 
quiry, puriuant to the directions of the 
Heule; that they had examined witnefles 
refpecting the mode of his apprehenfion 
and confinement; that it appeared to the 
Committee thar there were fufficient caufe 
for the feigure of that perfon ; and that, 
on public grounds, there were fufiicient 
reafone for his detention and confinement ; 
bur at the fame time the Committee were 
of opioion that the prifon where he was 
now confined was an unfit place for a per- 
fon of his defeription, and detained under 
fuch circumrftances. ‘he Committee, there- 
fore, recommended fome other place of 
confinement. 


COMMERCIAL DIFFICULTIES. 


Mr Perceval rofe, purfuant to a notice 
he had given, to propofe that an inquiry 
thould be made into the diftrefles under 
which the commerce of the country labour- 
edatthistime. On this fubje& various 
applications had been made to him from 


different parts of the country, where great 


embarrafiment and diftreis prevailed. At 
tirft he felt rather difinclined to give them 
any attention; but they had fo multiplied 
upov him, that at length he eoncluded it 
was his duty to fubmit the queftion to the 
Houle, ae a fit fubje& for inquiry. For 
his porpofe, in order that the inquiry might 
be as complete as poffible, he propofed to 
appoint as many members of the Commit- 
tee, which had fat for a fimilar purpofe in 
1798, as now belonged to the Hovfe, in 
order that the queftion might derive all the 
advantage which their experience might be 
enabled to give it. ‘The perfons he thould 
Bow werehimfelf, Mr Manning, 
Mr H. Thornton, Mr Brogden, Sir T. Ba- 
ving, Mr A. Baring, Mr Biddulph, Mr 
Stanforth, Sir John Sinclair, Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland, Mr Rofe, Sir James Shaw, 
Mr Sharpe, Mr Long, Alderman Combe, 
Mr Marriott, and Mr Davies: there were 
four other names which we could not dil- 
un@iy hear. He concluded with moving 
“* that a Seleé&t Committee be appointed to 
prefent itate of €ommer- 
cial Credir, report their opinion the 
on to the Houfe.” 
Mr Curwen faid, the evil im queftion, 
which was very great, arofe out of the mif- 
chievous Orders in Council. He was con- 
waaced that it would be neceffary for the 
bappinels of the country, that people who 
bad been feduced by great rewards to en- 
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ter into manufactories, flould foon retury 
to agriculture again. 

After a defultory converfation, the Gen- 
tlemen named by Mr Perceval were thea 
appointed to the Committee. 


Monday, March 4. 


Mr Whitbread afked the Chancellor of 
the Kxchequer whether he had underftood 
him rightly, in his anfwer on ‘Thurfday 
Jaft, that the negociations with America 
were not at anend? He (Mr W.) under- 
ftood from Mr Pinkney, the American mi- 
nifter (indirectly), that the difcutlions were 
terminated, and that the Charge des Af- 
faires had no inftructions to continue them. 

Mr Perceval admitted that the Ameri- 
can Charge des Affaires was left behind to 
continue the diplomatic correfpondence, 
not to carry on any negociation ; but that 
Mr Pinkney carried out with him fuch 
propofals as he (Mr P.) was induced to 
think the American government ought to 
accept; and the fending out of Mr Fofter 
certainly fhewed that it was not the idea of 
the Britifh Cabinet, that the difcuffions were 
finally clofed. 

Mr Whitbread gave notice of a motion 
for Friday, forthe copies of the correfpond- 
ence between Marquis Wellefley and Mr 
Pinkney. 

Mr Martin prefented a petition from cer- 
tain printers and bookfellers, ftating the 
grievances arifing from the a& 39th George 
ill., which orders the names of the print 
ers to be affixed at the begitning and end 
of all books, &c.; and gave notice of his 
intention to move for a bill to amend the 
fame. 

Mr Creevey gave a fhort ftatement of 
the affairs of the aft India Company, from 
which he inferred that they were }5 D'- 
lions worfe than nothing, and yet had mace 
a dividend of 104 per cent. upon their itock ; 
which he contended was contrary to laws 
as the aéts for their regulation ordered the." 
dividends to be made out of their net trade 
ing profits; but in reality they had —_ 
no profits, but had come to Parliament an 
borrowed 14 millicns, out of which they 
had made the dividend alluded to. le 
moved for an account of the dividend ¢ 
the Eaft India Company, and the ainout’ 
of their capital ftock, in 1810. 

Mr Aftell had-no objection to the pi 
dudtion of the papers, which he faid woul 
totally difprove the flatement of the 
Mover, 

After a fhort converfation, i0 which M? 
Adam ftated that the Company could - 
bave a@ed otherwife than they have 
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the papers were ordered; and Mr Dundas 

avenotice, that during the prefent month he 
intended to give parliamentary notice of the 
renewal of the charter. 

sir $. Romilly obtained leave to bring in 
a bill extending the benefit of clergy to per- 
fons convicted of robbing bleaching grounds 
in Ireland, anda fimilar one regarding Great 
Britain. 

On the motion of Mr Seeretary Ryder, a 
fele committee was appointed to inquire 
into the expediency of ereCting penitentiary 
houfes for criminals; and on the motion of 


_ Sir S, Romilly, the faid committee was in- 


ftru@ed to inquire into the effects of impri- 
(nment in the hulks, and of tranfportation 
to New South Wales. 

The Army Eftimates were voted. The 
principal, if not only novel feature of Lord 
Palmerfton’s plan, was, that 10,000 of the 
militia fhould be allowed to volunteer into 
the line; and that the days of training of 
the local militia fhould be reduced from 21 
to 14 days. 


Tuesday, March 5. 


Mr Brougham, after pointing out feveral 
inflances in which the Slave Trade Aboli- 
tion AG had been greatly infringed, mov- 
ed “ for leave to bring in a Bill for render- 
ing more effectual the At of the 47th of 
the King, for the Abolition of the Slave 


“Trade.” 


Mr Marriott feconded the motion. 

After a few words from Mr Perceval 
and Mr Wilberforce, in favour of the mo- 
bien, 

Mr Brougham faid, he fhould prepofe to 
make the punidhment to be irfif&ed on per- 
fons convicted of being engaged in this 
drade, tran{portation for 14 years, or impri- 
fonment for a term not exceeding three 
years, or lefs than two, 

The motion was then agreed to nem. com 


Thursday, 7. 


On the motion of Mr M. A. Taylor, a 
Committee was appointed to fearch the 
Journals of the Lords, to report to the Com- 
mous the number of Appeals. 


CATHOLICS OF IRELAND. 


Mr Ponfonby faid, it was with confidet- 
able fatisfa@ion he then faw in his place a 
Right Hon. Gentleman, who was the au- 
thor of the circular letter to which he was 
ajout to call the attention of the Houfe ; 
and who he hoped would now declare the 
gtounds and the motives which induced the 
Goveroment of r to iffue that letter. 
He withed to By host, afid upon 


what grounds, the Right Hon. Geftlerhan 
was advifed to call the Catholic Committee 
an “ unlawful aflembly ;” and why did he, 
fu long after that time, fuffer it ro fit fo 
long under the very eye of the Govern. 
ment? He wifhed to know why the Ca- 
tholic Commitree had been in time paft al- 
lowed to meet? Up to the 12th of Febru- 
ary, they had done no new ad ; atid why 
at that time was the order iffued for arrefl- 
ing them? Then they meft have for a 
loug time been a@ing illegally ; and why 
were they not arrefted before? Was the 
Government waiting till the offences arriv- 
ed at their maturity ? Why not warn them 
againit going on in their courfe of guilt, in- 
flead of declaring, all on a fudden, that 
they muft be arrefted and fent co prifon Pat 
He was at fome lefs to conceive how the 
Right Hon. Secretary would be able to ex- 
tricate himfelf from the dilemma in whictz 
he appeared to and. Why, when orders 
had been iffued te difperfe the meetings of 
the Catholic Committee, were thofe orders 
countermanded ; or, at any rate, left unen- 
foreed, and the Catholic Committee per~ 
mitted ro fit ?=Why allo had not the Go- 
vernment of Ireland been previouily con- 
fulted as to ae the letter in queftion ? 
But what was the nature of the accounts 
tranfmicted by the Irifh to the Englith Go- 
vernment, on fubjeéts arifing out of that 
letter? Anxious tu elucidate inquiries, 
he fhould move— 

“ ‘Yhat an humble addrefs be prefented 
to his Royal Highnels the Regent, praying 
that he will be gracioufly pleafed to order 
to be laid before that Houfe, copies of all 
public papers, and proclamations by autho- 
rity, on the Convention Bill, fince the com- 
mencement of 1811; likewife copies of 
fuch cafes as had been fubmitted to his Mae 
jefty’s Attorney and Solicitor General for 
ireland, as enforcing the Convention Bill; 
and alfo Extra&ts of the Difpatches trona 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, refpe&ing 
the late enforcement of the Convention 
Bill, to the Government of this country.” 

Mr Pole lamented, whatever might be 
the merits of the queftion before the Houle, 
that meafures had been adopted by Gentle- 
men on the other fide, which he could not 
but think of very evil tendency. ‘The 
charge made by the Right Hon, Gentle- 
man might be brought under two heads. 
In the firft place he had obferved, that if 
the proceedings of the Carholics were il- 
legal, and that the peace of Ireland de» 
pended on their fuppreffion, a culpable rea 
miffnefs might be imputed to the Isith 
Government for net having taken an ear)y 

Opportuaity 
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opportunity of fuppreffing them. ‘The 
Right Hon. Gentleman had afked why was 
not the Commirtee put down immediately ? 
Why was it deferred till now to find their 
proceedings dangerous and illegal? ‘To 
thofe queflions he could furnifh very fatif- 
fatory anfwers by tracing their proceed- 
ings. In 1801 the Committee was com- 
pofed of fix and thirty perfons, among 
whom was Lord Fingal, a moft eftimable 
perfon, and of unquettioned loyalty; they 
were all honelt yet ardent Catholics. Their 
debates were vehement, nay violent, but 
they never feemed for a moment to forget 
that their fole obje& was to frame a peti- 
tion, and in confequence they remained un- 
moclefled by the Government. ‘he pro- 
ceedings of the Committee in 1810, were 
conceived ina very different fpirit, and to 
them he muft draw the attention of she 
Houle. ‘There was an aggregate meeting 
ef the Catholics on the 2d of November. 
He would forbear to recapitulate the 
violent orations of Mr Keogh and others 
who afliNled at it, for the reafons he had 
already ftared; but one circumftance he 
could not pats unnoticed ; a perfon whofe 
notoriety would make any remark on his 
character unneceflary, a Mr Finnerty, was 
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adopted. At the next meeting one of the 
Committee ftated a great grievance that 
had been futtained by a Catholic foldier, 
This man, in confequence of fome aberra- 
tion from his duty, had been fentenced to 
punifhment, which was commuted for a 
transfer to a regiment going on foreign 
fervice. A member of the Catholic hier. 
archy, a Or ‘Troy, had applied to the Chief 
Secretary, ftating that the punifhment of 
this man would exceed the meafure of hia 
offence, and praying his relief. The matter 
was referred to the Commander-in-Chief, 
On inquiry, the remonftrance was found 
not devoid of reafon, and the man was not 
only pardoned, but difcharged from the 
fervice, as a kind of compenfation for 
whatfoever auxiety he might have under- 
gone, ‘This cafe being brought before the 
Commitee, had given rife to the mott in- 
temperate language ; and while they with- 
held all praife from Government for the 
act of jufiice which gave rife to it, they 
Joudly proclaimed to the people of Ireland, 
that through their exertions the Catholic 
fuldiery would be in future fecure of pro- 
tection —'The next ep of the Committee 
was, the actual appo ntment of a Sub-Com- 
Mittee to examine into the grievances of 


prefent ac the meeting, and fpoke. Much 
diicuffion had taken place with re{fpect to 
ih the demerits of Engiand towards the Sifter 
country, and remarks on the vuglarity and 
infolence of Englifhmen had been unfpar- 
ingly bandied about among the orators, 
But a patron was at hand for that reviled 


the Catholic body; a member, on the 
authority of the aforefaid Dr Troy, had re- 
ported certain abufes fuppofed co exilt in 
the Foundling hofpital. ‘hat was a mot 
excellent inflitution, managed with the 
moft perfect propriety; it now contained 


race ; Mr Finnerty did molt gracioufly un- 
dertake their defence, and endeavoured 
with much dexterity, to transfer the odium 
from the Englith people to the Englith 
Government, requiring to know if the 
erfons he addreiled would be fatisfied to 
an ettimateformed of the Irifh charaMer 
from the ads of their Government. Some 
grounds of alarm appeared here, but were 
overlooked by the Lord lieutenant. On 
the 24th Nov. the Committee met again ; 
Lord Fingal was in the chair, when an a& 
being propofed which was thought by that 
Nobleman to exceed the powers of the» 
Committee, he ventured to fuggeft that 
they fhould confine themielves to the pre- 
paring a petition, but was affured by Mr 
O'Connell, that the Committee had been 
soveited wrth plenary powers by the ag- 
gregate meeting, to adopt all fuch meafures 
as they might approve of. A refelurion 
was accordingly pafled. ‘The Lord Lieu- 
tenant {till remained firm to his purpofe, 
that nothing fhort of the actual danger of 
the country fhould cempel him to recede 
fsom the fyfem of conciliation he had 


2000 children; they were admitted with- 
out inquiry; but it was ufval to affix 4 
mark or label, by which the parents might, 
at any future period, know and claim them. 
If not acknowledged, they were brought 
up in the eftablifhed religion ; but if Ca- 
tholic parents at any time claimed theit 
child, it was delivered up to them, On 
thefe grounds Dr Troy founded very angry 
complaints as to the fpirit of bigotry and 
profelytiim prevalent among the managets 
of the inftitution, and went fo far as to 
allege, that a brother and fifter had been 
mariied in confequence of this mifcorduc. 
After proceeding to a variety of fuch acts, 
the Lord Lieutenant, who had always felt 
the utmoft uneafinefs, as well as the more 
moderate inhabitants of Dublin, refolved to 
take fome meafure which would fupprefs 
their attempts to legiilate, and accordingly 
he confulted the Council.—The refuit of 
their deliberation then was, that the me2- 
fure was fuggefted which was adopted, 
with the entire concurrence of the Lor 
Chancellor, and the Attorney and the 
Sokcitor General; fo far was the Lord 


Lieutenant from proceeding haftily, oF 
without 
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without the confent of his Council. He af- 
{ured the Houfe that the meafure had not 
been taken from any defire to deprive the 
Catholics of their right of petitioning his 
Majefty, or either Houfe of Parliament, 
put that they were actually more indulged 
than a Proteftant affociation would be under 
fimiliar circumftances, from a difinclination 
to incur any imputation of intolerance. 
The Hon. Gentleman then proceeded to 
take a view of the conduct of the Irifh 
Government, with refpect to the meafures 
which they had adopted for reprefling the 
irregular proceedings of the Catholic Com- 
mittee, and contended that the whole con- 
dud of Government had been diftinguifhed 
for mildnefs and forbearance. He con- 


cluded, by hoping that he had fatisfied the 


Houle on the two points advinced againit 
him by the Right Hon. Gentleman. 

Mr Ponfonby, in reply, faid, the Right 
Hon. Gentleman ought to have informed 
the Catholic Committee that the opinions 
of the Law Officers in lveland were againit 
them. He ought alfo to have iffued a Pro- 
clamation, accordiug to conftant ulage, 
warning the Catholics agamit a breach of 
the law. It was a great fatisfaction to 
him, as it muft be to the Honie and the 
country, that the worft the Right Hon, 
Gentlemen could charge them with, wos 
but a litte indifcretion. 

‘The Heufe then divided : 

For the motion - - = - - 48 
Againf it 133 
Mijoriy——85 


Historical 


UNITED STATES, 


1\ confequence of the final anfwer having 
been given by the Britifh Government 
tothe American Minifter, as to the quef- 
tions at iflue between the two countries,— 
which antwer was a refufal to abandon the 
tight of fearch, or to depart from our prac- 
tice of blockade, or to alter in any reipect 
our Orders in Council, until the Berlin and 
Milan decrees are really re(cinded,—Mr 
Pinkney has been recalled from this coun- 
try. his circumftance, at firft, gave rifle 
to an apprehenfion that all negociations be- 
tween the two Governments were at an 
end. Such a fear is, however, put at reft, 
by the anfwer of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the Houfe of Commons, to a 
queltion on the fubject, put by Mr Whit- 
bread, Mr Perceval there ftated, that it 
Was true Mr Pinkney had taken leave of 
the Regent, but that ¢t was not true that all 
anucable discussion between the two countries 
was atan end; on the contrary, a plenipo- 
tentiary was appointed from this country, 
and Mr Pinckney left a Churge des Affaires 
ia his place, 


Affairs. 


The laft accounts from America allo 
gives a hope that the points in dilpute mav 
yet be amicably fettled. They contain a 
meflage fent to the Ifoufe of Reprefenra- 
tives, announcing the feizure of a vetlel 
from New York, voder the Berlin and 
Milan decrees. Mr Ruil-l, the American 
Charge des Ajfaires at Paris, had addrefied 
a fpirited Jetter on this fubject to the Mi- 
nitter for Fereign Affairs, but had not re- 
ceived any fatisfagtory anfwer. On the 2d 
of February, the day on which the Non- 
Intercourfe Law, with regard to this coun- 
try, was to take effect, in confequence of 
this information, Mr Randolph moved for 
a bill to repeal the law. An inrerefting 
debate took place, but his motion was ne-~ 
gatived by 70 againft 45. He then moved 
to fufpend it, which was alfo rejected. A 
motion was then carried, that the Non- 
Intercourfe Enforcing Bill be re-committe:t 
to the Committee upon foreign relation: , 
and Mr-Eppes, who is underftood to be 
the organ of the executive government, 
ftated, that it was not intended to be en- 
forced till full proof had been obtained ot 
the whole revocation of the Derlia and Mi- 
Jan decrees. 


SOUTH 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


From the intelligence received from 
Buenos Ayres to the #d January, it appesrs 
evidently the with of the leading men of 
that colony to eftablith a federative fyitem 
of government, fimilar to that of North 
America, which thal) comprehend all the 
Spantth colonies of South America who 
choofe to adhere to it. They oblerve, that 
with Mexico they have ne more connection 
than with fartary or Roffja. 

‘The Junta of Buenos Ayres has iffued a 
circular, declacing that no employments, 
civil, military, or ecclefiaftical, fhall be 
conferred on any bad aatives; and that the 
}nelith, Portuguefe, and other ftrangers, 
who are not at war with them, may freely 
emerate to that country, where they will 
cojoy all the rights of citizems, and be pro- 
tected by the government. 


Mexico Gazettes of the 16th December 
contain a full report of the ftate of that 
colony ; by which it appears, that although 
General Venegas fucceeded in the firft in- 
itance in beating the infurgents and reftor- 
ing tranquillity, a conspiracy was fuble- 
quently formed to overturn the old govern- 
ment, which the General fruftrated by his 
vigilance. He had arrefted at their rendez- 
vous the whole of the confpirators, while 
in the a@ of plotting the downfall of the 
government, and all thofe combined in its 
lupport; and moft of them were immedi- 
ately tried aud executed. More, whofe 
lives were [pared, were fo difpoled of as to 
be prevented from difturbing the public 
tranquillity m future. The General iffaed an 
order, that none but the old Spaniards 
thould be permitted to carry fide arms. 


FRANCE, HOLLAND, &c. 
NotwithQanding the many decrees Jate- 
ty allued by Bonaparte for cramping the 
prefs in the countries under his fway, his 
fiipicions appear not yet to be lulled to fteep. 
All pottmaiters, bookfellers, and others, are 
forbid to circulate in the departments of 
Holland and thofe of the Ems, any newf- 
papers, periodical journals, or mufical works, 
pruited in the departments of the Moutbs 
of the Rlane; he allo incerdi&s the intro- 
duuen of fimilar works, printed in the two 
firtt-named territories into any part of the 
latter department. 

The Moniteur of the 5th inftant, con- 
taius a decree of the 23d February, dire@- 
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ing that the prifoners of war fhall 8 
organiled into 30 battalions, namely, 15 for 
labouring on fortifications, and 15 for 
working on bridges and roads. Eve 
battalion to be compofed of 400 prifoners, 
commanded by a French officer, and }2 
fub-ofticers, ‘The prifoners to be paid by 
the day, meafure, or tafk, the fame as other 
workmen. ‘The expence of their food 
clothing, fuel, lodging, and medical attend. 
ance on the fick, to be deducted from their 
pay, and the reft to be placed at their dif. 
polal as pocket-money. 

The fame paper contains a very long 
comment on the Prince Regent's opening 
f{peech. It is greatly altered from the tone 
of * fhips, colonies, and commerce,” and 
“ driving the Englifh from Portugal into 
the fea.” The French are now told that 
the lofs of ther colonies “ will fave the 
Government 20 millions a year, a fum fuf- 
ficient in five years to build 120 thips of 
the line, and 200 frigates, when their 
colonies can eafily be retaken.” = And with 
refpect to Portugal, a with is exprefled 
that Maffena may mangeuvre for three 
years to come, and keep an Englifh army 
there to oppofe him! 

Accounts from Paris, to the 13th, fates, 
that feveral perfons of high rank have ar- 
rived in that city, among whom are the 
Prince Borghefe, and the Viceroy of Italy. 
Their arrival is attributed to the defire of 
Bonaparte to give all poflible eclat to the 
accouchement of his Emprefs, which is 
fhortly expe@ed to take place. There will 
be fetes, walas, and every other demonttra- 
tion of joy in honeur of the event. It is 
zifo flated, that, after the accouckement cf 
the Emprefs of France, the Enyperor has it 
in contemplation to join the armies ia 
Spain; and this opinion is farther fupport- 
ed by his Majefty’s late anfwer to the 
addrefs of the Ele@oral College of the 
Upper Rhine, wherein he fays,—“ The 
firit time the affairs of the empire call we 
beyond the Pyrenees, 1 will pafg through 
Lameges.” 

The Parifian Board ef Longitude have 
given the following flatement, in round 
numbers, of the pepulation of the Empire 
for 1811, diftingufhing the inhabitants by 
by the languaye they fpeak, and excluding 
the military: — ‘The French language, 
27,916,000 ; Italian, 4,922,000; Flemifh, 
or Dutch, 4,041,000; German, 4,100,000; 
Lower Britanny; 1?,075,000.—Total 
habitants, 42,054,000, 

‘The confederation of the Rhine is to be 
new modelled, for the purpofe of more 
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tiofely uniting it with France. ‘the mili- 
tary contingents are to be increafed, and 
the flates are, both in peace and war, to 
keep on foot a confiderable arthy, to be 
commanded by a French marfhal. Several 


of the fubordinate commands will be af- . 


figned to French offiers. 

Accounts from Vienna flate, that the 
fate negociations between France and 
Avftria related to Dalmatia, which, it is 
faid, Bonaparte has agreed to give to the 
latter power, It is added, that a dectee 
will foon be publifhed, in which the Em- 
peror Francis will affume the title of ~~ 
of Malmaria, but that the fovereignty o 
that kingdom will afterwards be conveyed 
to the Archduke Charles. 

Private letters communicate fome infor- 
mation refpe@ting the local interefts of 
Holland, which is of confiderable import- 
ance. The French government of that 
country, either from policy of apprehen- 
fon, has entirely abandoned the fyftem of 
coufcription, as it is enforced in other 


parts of the Empire; and a mode of filling - 


up the ranks of the army lefs obnoxious to 
the feelings and habits of the Dutch has 
been adopted. The new plan is this: 
Every diltricdt is afferted in a certain 
number of men for the army and navy, in 
proportion to its population. ‘Fhefe quotas 
it is left to the ghretion of the inhabitants 
to furnifh by fuch means 2s may prove meft 
agreeable and convenient to them. They 
have in confequence eftablifhed in every dif- 
tri@ fubicription clubs xpon the principle 
of our clubs for infuring ayainft being 
drawn for the militia. The funds arifing 
trom thefe fubferiptions, with the aid of 
local and individual influence, have in fome 
inftinces been found fufficient to raife the 
Number of men required, without the 
odious application of the principles of the 
confcription law. ‘The men for the land 
fervice were required to be of an age from 
18 to 32 years; thofe for the navy from 25 
to 40 years. ‘The proportions of the feveral 
quotas were comparatively light; the po- 
pulons city of Amfterdam was affeffed only 
M800 men. In confequence of this unex- 
peed amelioration in the fyltem of re- 
cruiting, the quotas were obtaived without 
mnch difficulty ; the exceflively high boun- 
tes could not be refifted by a ciafs of the 
ithabitants who are without employment or 
Felource of any kind. Thete enlifted 
eagerly at fir, on a fuppofition that their 
fervices would not extend beyond the pro- 
tection of the Dutch coalts; but fome of 

w having lately marched towards Spala, 


has occafioned 2 great abatement of their 
military enthufiafm. 

The commercial tyranny in Holland is as 
vigilant and fevere as ever. So anxious is 
the government ta prevent the poffibility of 
communication with this country, that {ome 
of the maritime provinces, being lately in 
want of grain, were not allowed to receive 
it by fea, but were fubjected to the enor- 
mous expence and inconvenience of deriving 
their fupplies by Jand carriage and canais. 
No flags whatever but thofe of the Dutch 
and French are refpected in Holland. In 
fact, no neutrals are acknowledged. Every 
veffel under any other colours than thofe 
we have mentioned, is fuppofed to come 
from England, and is put under temporary 
fequeftration until it is afcertained that the 
has bona fide failed from the port fpecified 
in her clearance, when fhe is liberated. 
The leaft attempt at deception is confidered 
as fulicient to juftify confifeation. The 
Douaniers are now regularly changed once 
a week, for the purpofe of preventing that 
laxity, or rather tendernefs, in the difcharge 
of harth and oppreffive duty, which has 
been generally found to refult from a long 


continued refidence. 
— 


NORTH or EUROPE, 


Count Gottorp, the late king of Sweden, 
it is faid, is about to leave this country for 
St. Peterfburgh, having heen invited there 
by the Emperor Alexander. ‘This circume 
ftance, together with the recal of Caulin- 
court, and appointment of General I.au- 
riton—a late decree for a new confcription 
ef 120,000 men—and the afiembling of a 
large force on the Pruflian frontier, gives 
increafing confidence to the reports which 
have tur fome time prevailed, of fome 
great event being ready to break forth 
among the Powers of the North. Thefe ex- 
pectations alfo gain ad ditional ftrength from 
the fact of its being the inteution of the 
Britith goverpment, fhorrly, to fend a more 
powerful fleet into the Baltic than ever has 
appeared in that quarter. 


SPALN AND POTUGAL,, 


DOFEAT OF MARSHAL VICTOR, 


Dispatches were received on Sunday the 
O4th iaft. from General Graham, dared Hla 
de Leon, the 6th, bringing intelligence of 
a mott brilliant viétory obtained over the 
befieging army at Cadiz, under the com- 
mand of Marfhal Vidor. An extraordi- 
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nary Gazette was publifhed on the 24th, 
containing the details of the gallant at- 
chievement; the fubftance of which will 
be found in the following official bulletin, 
which was immediately communicated to 
the J.ord Mayor of London :— 


« Downing-ftreet, midnight. 


“ My Lorn, 

Captain Hope, aid-de-camp to Lievt.- 
Gen. Graham, is jutt arrived with the ac- 
count of the glorious iffue of am adtion 
fought on the 5th inftant, by the divifion 
under his command, againft the army of 
Marthal Vidor, compoted of the two divi- 
fions of Ruffin and Laval, Gen, Graham’s 
divifion marched from Tariffa on the 25th 
ult. On the Sth inftant, after a night-march 
of lo hours, they arrived at the bridge of 
Baroffa, about four miles to the fouthward 
of the St Peter river. A well conducted 
attack on the rear of the enemy's line, near 
St Peter, was made by the vanguard of the 
Spanith army, under Gen, Ladrizabel, and 
opened a communication with the Ifle of 
J.eon. Lieut.-Gen. Graham having received 
the directions of the Spanifh Commander in 
Chief to move down from the pofition of 
Parrofa to that of Torra de Barringa, re- 
ceived notice on the march, that the enemy 
had appeared in force on the plain, and was 
advanced towards the heights of Barrofa in 
this pofition. A molt defperate attack took 
place, in which the enemy was completely 
repulied, with the lofs of an eagle and fix 
pieces of cannon. The General of Divifion 
Ruthn, and the General of Brigade Roffeau, 
were wounded and taken. Chief of the Staff, 
Gen. Bellegarde, an Aid-de-camp of Gen. 
Vidor, one Colonel, 9 Captains, and about 
480 rank and file, were made prifoners. 
"Phe tield was covered with dead bodies of 
the enemy; and it was fuppofed that their 
Jofs amounted to about 3,000 in killed and 
wounded. 

* The lofs on the part of the Britith troops 
amounts to 2 Captains, 5 Enfigns, and about 
190 rank and file, killed; 5 Lieut.-Colonels, 
1 Major, 14 Captains, 26 Lieutenants, 8 
Enfigus, and about 940 rank and file, wound- 
ej. itappears that the enemy had about 
8,000 men engaged; and that the Britith, 
with the Spaniards attached to them,amount- 
ed to 5,000. 

* Lieut-Gen. Graham, with the troops 
under his command, had croffed the St Pe- 
ter river, and re-entered the Mle of Leon. 


* have the hor our ?o be, &e. 


Liverroo:r.” 
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Whilft our troops were fignalieing them. 
felves on the Santi Petri, our flotilla were 
diftinguifhing themfelves by a moft gallant 
and ufeful diverfion at Port St Mary’s. The 
feamen and marines landed, flormed the 
batteries, and f{piked all the guns, in the 
higheft ftyle. 

In confequence of the above importan: 
intelligence, the Park and Tower guns, 
London, were fired at 9 o'clock on Mon- 
day morning, as were the guns of Edin- 
burgh Caftle, at 11 o'clock on Thurfday, 


A letter from Cadiz, dated the 18:h 
inft. after mentioning the fuccefs obtained 
by Gen. Graham, ‘ays :— 

“This vidtory the Spaniards have chofen 
to abandon all the advantages of. The 
divifion of General La Pena, 7000 ftrong, 
did not fire a fingle fhot, and had they dove 
their duty, not a fingle Frenchman would 
have furvived, and the refult would have 
been that the fiege of Cadiz would have 
been raifed, La Pena, it is faid, has been 
fuperfeded.” 

It is ftated in the letters, thar, after the 
termination of the battle, General La Pena 
made his appearance, when General Graham 
informed him, that in confequence of the 
immenfe fatigue his troops had undergone, 
they were fo exhaufled as not to be able to 
avail themfelves of the viCtory they had 
gained, by purfuing the French troops, and 
recommended to him, as his troops were 
numerous and frefh, to haften after the 
enemy, and harrafs him in his flight, of 
which no notice was taken. In confequence 
of this condua@, the Hon. H. Wellefley and 
General Graham remonftrated with the 
Government, and, it is faid, atually threat- 
ened to withdraw the Britifh troops, unleis 
an example was made of the guilty. This 
had the defired effect, and Pena was imme- 
diately put under an arreft. 

‘Ihe Cortes of Spain have unanimoufly 
decreed the thanks of the nation to General 
Graham, and have ele&ed him Grandee of 
Spain of the firft clafs, “ free of tridute,” 
for the * aftonithing bravery and difciplie™ 
manifefted by his Majefty’s troops. 


RETREAT OF MASSENA. 


In addition to the foregoing gratifying 
intelligence, we have to record the follow- 
ing, {till more important. 

A telegraphic communication was received 
at the Admiralty, from Plymouth, 23d int. 
announcing the arrival of the Ganges man ol 
war at that port, from Lifbon, bringing 
formation of the retreat of Maffena, 
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Lord Wellington being in purfuit. ‘The 
arrival of difpatches from Lord Wellingron 
was hourly expected at Plymouth. ‘The 
following is the fubttance of the accounts 
brought by the Ganges :— 

The retreat of Maflena from Santarem 
took place on the Sth inftant, and was fo 
precipitate, that he left behind him a large 
quantity of heavy hapgage, camp equipage, 
Ke. The reinforcements under Sir J. 5. 
Yorke. reached the ‘Fagus on the 4th. 

The retreat of the enemy was not known 
by the Britifh till early on the morning of 
the 6th, the French Commander having, as 
is reported, placed efliyies with mufkets in 
the front of his intrenchmencs. 

When the Ganges failed, (the 9th), Tord 
Wellington was fill in purfuit of the ene- 
my, and feveral {kirmifhes had taken place 
between our van and the rear of the French 
army, tn which the Britifh troops made a 
oumber of prifoners. A cutter was left 
waiting at Li bon, ready to ftart with the 
oflicial difpacches. 

Various caufes are affigned in the private 
letters for this retrograde movement on the 
part of Maffena, Some attribute it to his 
having received an exaggerated account of 
the reng:h of Lord Wellinyton’s reinforce- 
ments Others think that he has only fallen 
back to meet his own reinforcements and 
lupplies; and with the view allo of draw- 
ny Lord Weluagton from his intrench- 
ments, 

One of the letters browght by the Ganges 
ft ites, that the Spaniards had intercepted a 
iarge quantity of bifcuit, intended for the 
army in Portugal. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


HIS MAJESTY. 


We ore happy to fay that fuch improve- 
nent has taken place in the ftate of the 
Royal health, that it is no longer confider- 
neceilary to continue the daily bulletins, 
sud they have accordingly been reftri@ed 
‘o three times eeweek. All the medical at- 
‘ndarts in the interior have been with- 
Crown from their day attendance, and the 
pages have refumed their accuftom- 
Ltuattons about his Majetty’s perfon. 

BANK OF ENGLAND DOLLARS. 


In ont quence of a declaration from the 


ef that they will take all 
Sehens (Dotars) which have been iffued 
“ytien, a the rate of 5s. Gd. each, and 


Merch 


that all fuch Tokens henceforth to be iff ied 
by them will be iffued at that rate—che 
Lords of the ‘Treafury have direéted the: 
ail Bank Tokens fhall hereafter be received 
in payment of the public revenue, ac 
5s. 6d each, 

Advertifements to the fame effe& have 
been ifued from the offices of Excife, the 
Cuftom Houfe, and the Exchequer. 


IRELAND. 


The mifchief which it was feared would 
erile from the circular Letter of the Irih 
Government, noticed in our laft Number, 
has been happily averted by a compromie 
being agreed on between the Cathohe 
Commitee and the government, from which 
it appears that that body will no longer be 
prevented from meeting with a view of 
fubmitting their grievances to Parliainen 
‘The caules which led to the interference of 
the Irifh government, are explained in Nir 
Pole’s defence of the meaiure, in the Houle 
of Commons, which fpeech we have infert- 
ed in our Parliamentary Report, in this 
Number, at as great length as is compatible 
with our narrow limits—Since the iffune 
of the circular for enforcing the Convenrio. 
A&, the Catholics have held feveral mee:- 
ings in Dublin, from the proceedings o! 
which, it appears that the meafure had 
given great offence to that body; as they 
conceived that they had not overftent th. 
bounds prefcribed by the law atany of their 
former meetings. 

Upwards of 2000 Catholics 2ffembied on 
the 15th, when it was agreed to prefent an 
addrefs to the Prince Regent, wherein the+ 
offer their hearts and hands in defence of 
the throne. Major Bryan then moved, thar 
a petition fhovld be forwarded to the 
Prince, for the removal of the Duke cf 
Richmond and Mr W. Pole; but after 
fome difcuffion, an amendment was pro- 
pofed by Mr Plunket, praying that bis 
Highnefs would order an immediate in- 
qmry, and that if no grounds appeared to 
exift for the late meafure, that he would 
difmifs both the Duke and Mr Pole. ‘The 
motion was carned, and a petition, found- 
ed thereon, ordered to be prefented. 
refolution, however, has fince been revifed, 
and one more moderate fubftituted in irs 
place. Lord Vifcount Southwell, one of 
thofe pitched upon to deliver the addretivs 
to the Prince Regent, has declined the 
honour if the one concerning the Duke of 

Richmond be prefented, any form. 
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Scottish Chronicte, 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


ONDAY, 25th of February, David 
Frafer, porter in Leith, and Robert 
Moffman, carter, Grafsmarket, found guilty 
of ftealing hides, &c. from Meflrs Anderfon 
& Co. Leith, were put tothe bar. The coun- 
icl tor the prifoners waved the plea of arreft 
of judgment, on account of the public profecu- 
tor rettricting the punifhment toan arbitrary 
one. ‘They were both fentenced to tranf- 
portation beyond feas for feven years, 


Agreeably to the predi@ions of the French 
plulofophers, the tide rofe at Leith to an 
unufual height cn Sunday the 24th of Fe- 
bruary 5 the depth of water on the bar was 
16 feet 5 inches, to which may be added 
two feet and a half of dead water in the 
harbour, making the total rife of the tide 
18 feet 11 aches ; had the wind been in 
the north-weft, it would have probably rifen 
two feet more. A vaft crowd of fpeCtators 
were on the pier, among whom were fe- 
veral eminent literary characters. The depth 


of water on Monday was 15 feet and a 
haif. 


Corlton- House Feb. 5.—His Royal High- 
nefs the Prince Regent was this day 
pleafed to make the following appointments 
in his Houfehold :— 

Sir Henry Halford, Bart. M. D. to bea 
Phyfician in Ordinary ; 

Major-General Turner, of the $d Guards, 
to be Affiflant Private Secretrary ;—and 

General William Keppel, Major-Ge- 
eral Francis Thomas Hammond, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel William Congreve, to be 
Equerries. 

Foreign-Office, Feb. 15.—His Royal 
Highnefs the Prince Regent has been 
pleafed to appoint the Right Hon. Lord 
William Bentinck to be his Majetty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minifter Pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of Palermo, 


His Royal Highnefs the Prince Regeat 
has alfo been pleafed to appoint Auguftus 
John Fofter, Efq. to be his Majefty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minifter Pleni- 
potentiary to the United States of Ame- 
rica. 

His Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent 
has been pleafed to appoint the Hon. 
Frederick Lambe to be his Majefty’s Sec- 
retary of Legation to the Court of Palermo. 

Downing Street, March 2.—His Royal 
Highnefs the Prince Regent has been gra- 
cioufly pleafed, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majefty, to appoint Robert 
Townfhend Farquhar, Efq. to be Governor 
of the iflands of Mauritius and Bourbon, 
and their dependencies. 

March 8.—His Royal Highnefs the 
Prince Regent has been graciouily plealed, 
in the name and on the behalf of his M‘- 
jelty, to appoint Lieutenant-General Sir 
John Francis Craddock, K. B. and K. C. to 
be Governor and Commander in Chief of 
the fettlement of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Whitehill, Feb, 23.~—His Royal Highnefs 
the Prince Regent has been pleafed, in the 
name and on the behalf of his Mojefly, to 
grant the place of one of the Lords of Sef 
fion in Scotland, to David Boyle, E/q. i@ 
the room of Robert Cullen, Efq. deceafec; 

And alfo, the place of one of the Lords 
of Jufticiary in Scotland, to David Boyle, 
Efg. in the room of Robert Cullen, Eq 
deceafed. {He has taken his feat on the 
Bench by the title of Lord Boyle.} 

Alfo, the office of his Majefty’s Solicitot 
General for Scotland, to David Monypen?y, 
in the room of David Boyle, 
pointed a Lord of Seffion. 

Alfo, the office of Comm @ry of the 
Commiffuriat of Moray, to Mr James 
Coull, in the room cf Mr John Grant ¢ 
ceafed. 

His Royal Highnefs the Prince Reget 
has allo been pleafed, in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majefty, to grant to James 


Wolie Murray, Efq. the effice of Judge 
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eye Court of Admiralty, in Scotland, va- 
cant by the death of John Burnett, Efq. 

Alfo, the place of one of the Regents 
and Profeffor of Civil and Natural Hittory, 
in Marifchal College in the Univerfity of 
Aberdeen, to Dr Robert Rennie, in the 
room of Mr James Beattie, deceafed 

His Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent 
has alfo been pleafed, in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majefty, to prefent the 
Rev. Mr Murton Cameron to the church 
and parith of Criech, in the Prefbytery of 
Dornoch, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Geo. Renny, late Minifter there. 

Alfo, the Rev. Chriftopher Nicholfon, to 
the church and parifh of Whithorn, in the 
county of Wigton, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. aac Davidfon, late Minifter 
there. 

Alfo, the Rev. Neil Maclean, to the 
church and parifh of Small Ifles, in the 
Prefbytery of Sky, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. Donald Maclean, ftate Minifter 
there. 

His Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent 
has been pleafed, in the name, and on the 
behalf of his Majefty, to appoint John 
Pond, Efq. to be Aftronomical Obfervator 
in the Obfervatory at Greenwich, in the 


room of Nevil Mafkelyne, Efq. deceafed. 


March 9,—His Royal Highnefs the 
Prince Regent has been pleafed, in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majefty, to 
nominate, conftitute, and appoint David 
Hume, Efq. advocate, to be one of the Six 
Ordinary Clerks of Seflion, in Scotland, in 
the room of John Pringle, Efq. deceafed. 

His Royal Highnels the Prince Regent 
has alfo been pleafed, inthe name and on 
the behalf of his Majefty, to nominate, 
conftitute, and appoint James Fergufon, 
i. Eig. to be one cf the Four Commiffaries 
of Edinburgh, in the room of John An- 
truther, Efg. refigned. 

His Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent 
has alfo been pleafed, to appoint James 
Wedderburne, Efq. advocate, to be Sheriff 
Depute of the thire of Peebles, in the room 
ct James Wolfe Murray, Efg. appointed 
— at the Court of Admiralty in Scot 

nd. 

‘tis Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent 
has alfo been pleafed, to appoint Jofhua 
Henry Mackenzie, Efq. advocate, to be 
Sherifh Depute of the of Linlithgow, 
in the room of David Hume, Efq. appoint- 
*¢ one of the Clerks of Seffion in Scotland. 
_ Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent 
‘as alfo been pleafed, to appoint John An- 
Kruther, Efq. advocate, to be Sheriff-De- 
Pute of the fhire of Fife, in the room of 
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David Monypenny, Efq. appointed Solicitor 
General for Scotland. 


The Univerfity of St Andrews have ap- 
pointed Dr Robert Briggs of Edinburgh to 
be Chandos Profeflor of Medicine, Anato- 
my, and Chemiftry in that Univerfity, in 
room of Dr Flint, deceafed. 

That Univerfity have alfo conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity on the Rev. 
Mr Duff of Kinfauns. 

The Univerfity of King’s College of 
Aberdeen, have unanimoufly elected the 
Rev. Mr Paul, minifter of Maryculter, to 
be Profeffor of Philofophy, in room of the 
late Profeffor Scott. 

The Univerfity and King’s College of 
Aberdeen have conferred the degree of 
Door in Divinity upon the Rev. Patrick 
Davidfon, minifter of Rayne, and the Rev. 
John Strachan, Rector of Cornwall, in Up- 
per Canada. 

The Right Hon. Lady Minto, and the 
Hon. Gilbert Elliot, Commiffioners of the 
Right Hon. Lord Minto, Governor-Ge- 
neral of Bengal, have prefented the Rev. 
Gavin J. Hamilton, minifter of Hartbottle, 
to the church and parifh of Afhkirk, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. Dr Hardie. 

The Magiftrates.and Council of Aber- 
deen have elected Andrew Skene, Efq. 
Advocate, to be their counfel at Edinburgh, 
in place of the late John Burnett, Efq. 
Sudge-Admiral. 

Monday, March 4th, the following Gen- 
tlemen were unanimoufly chofen Governors 
and Directors of the Britifh Linen Com- 

any: 
. Right Hon. William Earl of Northefk, 
Governor. 

Sir James Montgomery, Bart. Deputy 

Governor. 

DIRECTORS, 
James Gilchrift, Efq. Writer to the Signet, 
John Hunter, Efq. Writer to the Signet. 
Sir William Fettes of Wamphray, Bart. 
David Cathcart, Efq. Advocate. 
Adam Maitland, Efq. of Dundrennan. 

On Tuefday, March 5th, the manage- 
ment of the Royal Bank of Scotland was 
vefted in the following Gentlemen : 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and 

Queenfberry, Governor. 
Gilbert Innes, Ffq. of Stow, Deputy- 
Governor. 

Ordinary Directors. 

Alexander Bonar, Efq. 
Alexander Duncan, Efq. 
James Bruce, Efq. 

Robert Scott Moncrieff, Efq. 


John Campbell, Efq. Rec. Gen. 
Williara 
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Wiliam Macdenald, Udg. 
Wiliam Ramiay, Efg. 
lames Dundas, Efq. 
Charles Selkng, hig. 

Directors, 
Baron Hepburn 
J inies Ho; kirk, E fq. 
Dawid Ramiay, 
Jord Advocate 
Pervier, 
Robert Allan, Efq. 
Vion. Heury Ertkine 
tiugh Warrender, Kiq. 
Peer Free, Efq. 


At a refpectable meeting of the Fdin- 
burgh Religivus Tra&t Society, held in 
MsEwan's Rooms, Royal Exchange, on the 
February, the following Gentlemen 
were chofen ofhce-bearers for the current 


Prefident, Rev. David Johnfton, D.D, 


Vice Prefidents. 
Pev J, Campbell, D. D. 
Janes Neilfon, Efq- of Milbank 
Robert Cathcart, W. 3. 
J. ¥. Gordon, Eiq. W. 5. 
Committee. 
Rev. D. Dickfon, junior 
Mr George Yule 
Air Andrew Scott 
Mr William Innes 
Mr Thomas Cockburn 
Mr George Rots 
Rev. Andrew Thomfon 
Mr Chr. Anderfon 
Mr Par. Tennent. 
Mr John Wauyh, Secretary. 
Mr William kergufon, ‘Vreafurer. 
Mr Gilbert M‘ Donald, Clerk. 
Mr James Bonar, ? 
Mr Geo, yon, Audnors. 
Mr Jawes Robertfon, 


SPRING CIRCUITS, 


Wef—Lord Juftice Clerk and Lord 
Armadale. 


SUMING. Saturday... April, 
April. 


Scurh—Lord Crary and Lord Meadowbank 


Je oburyh one DGAY April. 
27th April. 
Wednefday......... itt May. 
North—I ord Hermand and Lord Boyle. 
Invernefs......... Wedne fday April, 
ft May. 


FIARS FOR THE COUNTY OF EDINDURGH, 
Crop 1810, 


Belt #119 0 
Belt 1 7 6 
Second O 
Third ditto...... 0 
Reft Oats...... 18 O 
Second 15 
Beh Oatmeal. 19) 6 


Pesfe and ] 


BIRTHS. 


Feb. 10. At the Manfe of Gordon, Mrs 
Morifon, of a fon, 

— At Hempriggs, the Lady of William 
Sinclair Wemyfs, Efq. younger of South- 
dun, of a daughter. 

12. At Koclefield, Blackheath, the Lady 
of Major-General the Hon. Alexander 
Hope, M. P. of a daughter. 

13, In Hill Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Alex- 
ander Douglas, of a fon. 

— Mrs M‘Leod of ‘Pallitker, of a daugh- 
ter. 

15. At London, the Marchionefs of 
Douglas, of a fon and heir. 

16. At Porterhill, the Lady of E. Col 
lins, Efq. of a fon. 

7. At Newcaftle, the Lady of Thomas 
Bruce, big. of Arnot, of a fon. 

— At Barnhill, Mrs Robert Hope Mon- 
criefl, of a daughter. 

At Auchmacoy, Mrs Buchan, of a 
oD. 

— Mrs Swinton of Broadmeadows, of a 
Cauphbter, 

—- At Edinburgh, the Lady of G. R. 
Redmoni, Efg. Deputy Infpector of Hei- 
pitals, of a davghter. 

—At Kinfale, the Right Hon. Lady 
Charlotte Macgregor Murray, of a fon. 

OO. At Fdinbureh, the Lady of Lieut. 
Colonel Gerard of Rochfoles, of a fon. 

22. Mrs Sinclair of Frefwack, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Colchefter, the Hon. Mrs Ponfon- 
by, of a daughter. 

27. At Alnwick Caftle, Lady Emily 
Murray. of a fon. 

March 1. Vhe Lady of Captain Beres 
for’, M. P. of a fon. 

— Mrs Graham Stirling of Duchray and 
Auchyle, of a daughter. 

— At Lupton Houle, the Lady of Wi- 
liam Farquherfon, Efq. of her tenth fon, and 
thirteenth child. 

— At Cowcaddens the wife of Peter 
Conucl, a labourer, was delivered of 
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fine female children, which, with the mo- 
ther, are likely to do well. 

¢. In James's Square, Mrs Stivens, of a 
bon. 

4. At Dunmore, Mrs Campbell of Dun- 
more, ofa daughter. 

— At Ayr, Mrs Fullarton, of Skeldon 
of a daughter. 

— Mrs Johnfton, Queen Street, of a 
daughter. 

s. In George Street, the Lady of Alex- 
ander Samuel Duff, of a fon. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 10. 1810. At Columbo, the Hon, 
Patrick Stuart, Lieutenant-Colonel 19th 
foot, to Catherine Henrietta, daughter of 
the Hon. John Rodney, Chief Secretary to 
Government at Ceylon. 

Feb. 2. At Montrofe, Mr Alexander 
Thomson, writer there, to Margaret, 
daughter of William Sharp, Efq. merchant, 
of fame place. 

6. ‘Phe Rev. William Henry, minifter of 
the gotbel, Stirling, to Mifs Helen Page. 

7. At Cambridge, James Elmflie, Efq. 
merclLantin London, to Mary, eldeft daugh- 
ter of Mr James Calder, wine merchant, 
Alerdeen., 

it, At St John’s Church, Hackney, Cape 
tain Ambrofe Lane, of his Majelty’s 14th 
regiment, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Peter Le Mefurier, Governor of Alderney. 

12, At Aytou Manfe, the Rev. George 
Tough, of Berwick, to Mifs Home, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. George Tlome, of Ayton, 
Berwickthire. 

— ‘the Hon. Thomas Orde Powlett, 
lecond ion of the late Right Hon. Lord 
Bolton, of Hackwood Park, Hants, to Mifs 
Letitia O'Brien, fourth daughter of the late 
hn. O'Brien, Efq. of Blatherwick Park, 
Northamptonhhire. 

— At Mary-le-Bonne Church, London, 
Richard Jennings, Efq- of Portland Place, 
snd of Ridge, in the county of Herts, to 
ges youngeft daughter of Paul Joddrell, 

At Hawick, Mr Armftrong, Englith 
teacher, to Mifs Margaret Grieve. 
oom At St George’s Church, Hanover 
Square, London, Edward Bullock Douylas, 
Biq. of Devonthire Place, to Mits Harriet 
Bullock, youngeft daughter of the Rev, 
Dr John Bullock, rector of Saint Paul's, 
Vovent-Garden, and of Streatham, Surrey. 

‘9 At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander. Chi:f- 


tie, merchant, Leith, to Craig, Tweed- 
date Court, Edinburgh. 

20. At Mary-le-Bonne Church, Londor, 
Colonel Jones, of the 18th light dragoons» 
to Anconia, youngelt daughter of the Jate 
Henry Swinbufhe, Elq. of Hamderley, 
Durham. 

21, At Dalkeith, Mr John Frafer, boor- 
maker, High Street, Edinburgh, to 
Margaret, eldeft daughter of Mr James 
Smart, hat manufacturer there. 

— At Prefcot, John Role, Ffq. of the 
Hon. Faft India Company's fervice, to Mifs 
Lilias Frazer, fecond daughter of Colonel 
Frazer of Ravenhead. 

— Thomas Nelfon, M. D. London, to 
Milfs Catharine Hamilton, youngeft daugh- 
ter of the late Robert Hamilton, Efq. of 
Grenada. 

22. At Dundee, Mr Charles Winchefter, 
advocate in Aberdeen, to Mifs Anne Web- 
fer. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Anderfon of 
Selkirk, to Wilhelmina, daughter of the 
deceafed Andrew Henderfon, Eig. writer 
there. 

26. At Aberdeen, Archibald Norman 
M‘L.eod, Efq of Montreal, to Mifs Mar- 
garet Burnett, eldeft daughter of John Bur- 
net, Pig. of Elrick. 

— At Buckingham-houfe, Pall-Mall, 
London, the Hon. Captain Arundel, to 
Lady Mary Grenville, the only daughter of 
the Marquis of Buckingham. The fortune 
of the Lady is L.100,000, 

— At Mary-le-Bonne Church, London, 
Major-General Reynolds, to Mary, eldett 
daughter of John Hunter, Efq. his Majef- 
ty’s Conful-General in Spain. 

27. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant George 
Richardfon Landell, royal marines, fon of 
the Rev. James Lande!!, ColJingham, to 
Mits Catharine Campbell, youngeit daugh- 
ter of Mr John Campbell, Howmutr. 

28. At Charlesfield, Mr Gilbert Ber- 
tram, merchant, Leith, to Sophia, youngeit 
daughter of the late Dr Hardy of Charles- 
field, ove of the minitters of Edinburgh. 

March 5. At View Forth, by the Rev, 
Dr Macknight, Mr William Marfhall, 
jeweller in Edinburgh, to Calder, 
daughter of the Right Hon. William Calder, 
Lord Provot of Edinburgh. 

Lately, at Barnham, the feat of Lord 
Ventry, his grand-daughters, Ann and 
Fliza, daughters of the Hon. W. Mullins, 
of Montague Square, the eldett to W. Or- 
pen Townsend, Ffq of Artully; the young- 
Ciptain Cremelir, of Antrim, freland. 


DLATILS. 
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DEATHS. 


Dec. 13. At the fland of Antigua, Mr 
Lous Suh, midthipman on board his Ma- 
jefty’s dip) Nayaden, fourth lon of George 
dsmith, big. of Conttton. 

Fel. 2. James Allardyce, Efg. Collector 
ef the Cuftoms, Aberdeen. 

At Greenwich, aged 79, Dr Mafkelyne, 
Atironomer Royal. 

— Robert Kingsmill M‘Clare, aged 17, 
midihipman on board the Minerva frigate 
—In going in a boat from the dhore, he feil 
overboard, and was unfortunately drowned, 
He was nephew to Admiral Kingsmill, and 
of very promifing abilities. 

5. At Glafgow, in the 84th year of ker 
ave, alter a long and fevere illneis, which 
fhe bore with the meeknefs and refignation 
ofa fincere Chriftian, Mrs Margaret Nichol- 
fon, relict of the late Dr John M'Lean, of 
Culdeach, Ifle of Skye. Her many amiable 
quahitie sendeared her to all who had the 
pieafure of her acquaintance, by whom her 
death is univerfally lamented, 

G Greenock, Mifs Ann Cook, eldeftt 
daughter of Mr Nei} Cook, merchant there, 
much and juftly regretted. 

7. At Edinburgh, Helen Caroline, danghe 
ter of Dr ‘Thomas R. Harrns, of Philadel- 
Peonfylvania, 

At Ford, Mrs Fortune, wife of Wil- 

At Edinburgh, Wilham Macewan, 
Pig. of Clenborg, late writer in Edinburgh. 

At Balfron, the Rev, Wilham Puller, 
pattor of the Affociate Congregation there, 
mthe 50th vear of his agey and 24th of his 
death was fudden, and the 
crcumMlences attondingthat event rendered 
m no common degree. He had 
fnathed the fervices of the cay, which 
reability had compelled hum fomewhat to 
abridge. and parted with his feffion, who had 
net lor matates on fome bufinefss 
when, alter having advanced a very fhort 
way towards home, he funk down, and ex- 
pired om the arms of one of his elder With- 
out a groan, and almoft without a word, 

11. At Hillhead of Dalleaith,Mrs Marion 
Birnie, wife of the late Mr James Miller, 
furgeon, bainburygh, 

— At Liverpool, Mr Walter Laidlaw, 
merchant there. 

12. George Countefs, Efq. Rear-Admiral 
of the White. 

—— James Hartley, Ffq. Deputy Gover- 
norof the Bank of Trelend. 

— Ac Hammerimirh, the Rev. Dr Keith. 

— At Kitkeucbright, aged 70, James 
Macourtic, Fig. of Farmifton, late one of 
the bailies of burgh, 


Dea ths, 


— At London, the Right Hon. Johy 
Smyth, one of his Majetty’s moft honourable 
Privy Council, late Mafter of the Mint, and 
for many years reprefentative in Parliament 
for the borough of Pontefrad. 

— At Queen Street, Mifs Caroline J, 
Campbell, daughter of John Campbell, Efq. 

14. At Edinburgh, John Pringle, Eig, 
advocate, one of the principal clerks of 
Seflion. 

— At Edinburgh, Mifs Jane Gordon, 
daughter of the deceafed Peter Gordon, Eg, 
of Abergeldie, aged §7. 

— At London, in the 16th year of his 
age, James Ogilvie Thom, third fon of Mr 
George ‘Thom, fhopbroker, Great ‘Tower 
Hill. 

— At Mauldflie Cafile, the Right Hon, 
Thomas Earl of Hyndford. 

— At Norwich, the Rev. Philip Wod- 
houfe, brother of Lord Wedhoufe, pree 
bendary of Norwich, and rector of Hieg- 
ham, Norfolk. 

Lately,at St Domingo, Mr Francis Smith, 
merchant, fon of the late Francis Smith, en- 
gineer, Crownpoint. 

14, At Forthar, Mrs Iobel Swan, wife 
of James Blyth, Elg. of Kininmonth, much 
and juftly regretted, 

— At Aberdeen, aged 77, Mrs ‘Tytler, 
relict of Mr William ‘lytler, farmer in Lit- 
tle Catrie, Keig, and daughter of Mr Fran- 
cis Farquhar, of Waterfoul, Cromar. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander ‘Thom- 
fon, tobacconilt and grocer. 

15. At Dunbar, Mrs Kettie Bathgate, 
wife of Mr John Hogg, merchant. 

— At St Andrew's, on the 15th curt. 
Archibald Henry. youngeit fon of the Rev. 
Profelor Henry David Hill. 

— At Fdinburgh, John Gray, Efq. 
ter to the Signet, town-clerk of Edinburgh. 

16. At Greenock, in the 64th year of her 
age, Mrs Margaret Forfyth, bookfeller ; 
which bufinefs fhe had followed for 42 
years, and, during that period, the refided 
iu the fame houfe. Her death is deeply re- 
gretted by all who had the plealuie of her 
acquaintance. 

18. At Bangholm, near Edinburgh, Re- 
hert, fourth fon of Mr Robert Williamfon, 
farmer. 

— At Dyfart, James Reddie, Fiq. o! 
Redhoufe, in the 82d year of his age. 

— At his family feat of Caftle-Grant, 
Sir James Grant of Grant, Bart. ‘The vit 
tues of Sir James, as an individual, will be 
long cherifed in the recollection of his 
friends: the excellence of his public cha- 
rocter will be not lefs warmly remembered 
in the diftri@ over which he prefided 
fided not fo much by holding the propery. 
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of the foil, as by poflefling the attachment, 
the gratitude, and the confidence of its in- 
habitants. He had all the affections, with- 
out any of the pride, or any of the harihneis 
of feudal fuperiority ; and never forgot, im 
attention to his own interett, or in the im- 
provement of his extenfive eftates, the 
interefts or the comforts of the people. 
Amidft the varied fituatians, and fome of 
the fevere trials of life, he was umformly 
guided by rectitude of principle, benevo- 
lence of difpofition, and the moft fervent, 
though rational piety. From thele he de- 
rived fupport and refignation during the 
long progrels of a painful difeafe, and felt 
their beft confolations, at the close of a life 
devoted to his family, his friends, his de- 
pendents, and his country. 

18. At Ayr, Charles; and, on the 28d, 
David, infant fons of Mr John ‘Tennant, 
merchant. 

— At Clifton Houfe, near Briftol, the 
Countefs Dowager of Cavan. 

— At Bath, the Hon. and Rev. Frede- 
rick Hamilton. 

— At Exmouth, after a long illoefs, 
Robert Shawe, Efq. late of the 74th foor, 
and a Brigadier-General in the Weftern 
Diftria. 

— At Stapleton, Dorfetthire, Peter Beck- 
ford, Efq. 

i9. Ac Lendon, Charles Buckner, Efq. 
Admiral of the Red. 

~~ Suddenly, at his houfe in Manchefter 
Square, London, Lieutenant-General Ger- 
ret Fither, 

— The Rev. Charles Grant, curate of 
Hampttead. 

— At Glafgow, Jane, third daughter of 
Henry Monteith, Efg. aged 18. 

—- At Smithfield, Glafgow, in his 78th 
year, William Robertfon, Eig. merchant. 

— At Dumfries, Mrs Mary Berry. 

“0. At the houfe of her brother, the 
Hon. A. Cochrane Johnftone, Lady Eliza- 
beth Heron, widow of Patrick Heron of 
Heron Lodge. 
= At London, Mr Murdoch Macken- 
zie, aged 73. 

— William Graham, Efq. of Staple Inn 
and of Edmond Cattle. 

21. At Kenuifworth, near Coventry, in 
the 94th year of his age, Captain Patrick 
Don, brother to the late Sir Alexander 
Don, Bart. of Newton Don. 

22 At Hammerfmith, the Hon. Mrs 
Cranftoun, widow of the late Hon. Charles 
Cranftoun, and mother of the prefent Lord 
Cranftoun. 


23. At London, at the advanced age of 


$6, James Brudenell, Earl of Cardigan, 
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Baron Bradencel! of Dean, in the corny of 
Northampton, This Lordfiip held the pices 
of Privy Vaife to his Majetty, and 
vernor of Windlor Cattle. He firit mar- 
ried Lady Ante Lepge, fitter to the fecond 
Karl of Dartmouth; and, fecondly, Lady 
Elizabeth Waldeyrave, fitter to the fourch 
Earl of Waldegrave. Having died without 
male iffue, he is fueceeded in his title and 
efates by his nephew, Mr Brudenell, one 
of the Fquerries to the Queen. 

— At Langholm, Dr Douglas, 

—— Charles Hope, youngett fon of James 
Bifhop, late merchant in Edinburgh, 

25. At Knockdon-Houfe, James Rankin, 
Eig. of Knockdon, 

— At Edinburgh, Richardfon, 
younyett daughter of Mr Ralph Richard- 
fon, merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Dumiries, Mr Robert Primrofe, 
tidefman of that porr. 

— Charlotte Flizabeth, infant daughter of 
Mr Word{worth, Nottingham Place, Edinu- 
burgh. 

— At his houfe in Harley Street, Lon- 
don, Henry Hope, Efq. 

— Milfs Gafcoyne, who was the favourite 
attendant upon the late Princefs Amelia.— 
She was interred at Windfor, as near as 
poflible to the vault of her late lamented 
royal miftrefs. 

Lately, at Peterfourgh, Mr Raikes, aged 
§2, well known in the mercantile world. 

26. At Alloa, Mr Alexander Strathie, 
furgeon there, much regretted by his friends 
and a numerous acquaintance, 

— At Edinburgh, in the 78th year of 
his age, Mr Robert Gemmell, filvertmith 
and chefler. Inthe latter ingemous art he 
was unrivalled. Mr Gemmell was upwards 
of 40 years in the employment of Meffrs 
W. and P.Cunninghams and Sons, by whom, 
and by all his acquaintances, he was greatly 
re{pected. Some months ago, the incorpo- 
ration of goldf{miths, of which Mr G. was 
not a member, unfolicited, made hima hand- 
{ome prefent, for his long and fairhtui fer- 
vices to the trade, and as a mark of ther 
eiteem for his character. Mr G. was an 
excellent workman, a moft agreeable and 
convivial companion, and an inoffenfive ho- 
neit man. 

28. In Gatefhead, Mr Richard Bentley, 
in his year. He was a hard working 
may, and was able to follow his occup wen 
until about nine years ayo, and enjoyed the 
perfect ule of his faculsies until within a 
month of his death. 

March 1. At the houfe of her uncle, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Howard Douglas, 
Bart. High Wycombe, Bucks, Mifs Sarah 
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Tonifa, daughter of the Jate Lieutenant- 
Douglas, KR. N. 

‘The Right Hon. Charkkes Marfham, 
Farl of Romney, Vifcount Marfham of the 
Mote, and Baron Romney. His Lordfhip 
was born in the year 1744, and, in 1776, 
nurried the Right Hon. Lady Frances 
Wyndham, danghter of the late Earl of 
Fyremont, by whom he has left one fon 
and three daughters. 

2. At George Square, Mrs Ann Ayms- 
worth, daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Leatham. 

— At Carnegie Street, Mrs Helen Ker, 
canghter of the deceaied Mark Ker, Efg. 
oi Blackburn. 

3. At Edinburgh, aged 21, Lady Sarah 
Collyer, wife of Daniel Collyer, Efq. of 
Wroxham, in the county of Norfolk, and 
youngeft caughter of the Earl of Fife. 

5. At Leith Walk, Mr Walrer Nicol, 
planner; a gentleman eminent in his pro- 
feflion, and much and juftly regretted. 

— Silver, Efg. of Strathlethen, 
Rincardinefhire, iate of the Hon. India 
Company's fervice. 

Lately, at the Reyal Naval Hofpital, 
M. R. Rofe, gunner of his Majetty's fhip 
Neptune. On opening the body, it appear- 
edthat the unfortunate man’s death had 
heen occafioned by an fammation of the 
heart; on infpecung which very minutely, a 
pin, of the common fize, without a head, 
was cifcovered in the mufcular part, fup- 
poled to have been taken into the flomach 
with his food. 

Lately, at Hertford 
David stevenfon, Efg. 


Street, Londor, 


Stocis and Markeis. 


Lately, in the 108th year of lis ave 
John Cowie, beliman at Crimond. In his 
youth he fonght the battles of his country 
by fea and land, and was difcharged as wory 
out in the year 1739; but again took yp 
arms in the memorable year of Culloden. 
As he advanced in life, a confiderable varia. 
tion was obferved in the ufe which he had 
of his faculties. For fome time he was up. 
der the neceffity of ufing fpe@acles again, 
and particularly during the laft few years 
of his life, he could read the fmallef prin: 
without them. When he was above 70, 
having fecured himfelf the affetione of a 
womar who had fome money, he though 
himfelf too old, or too rich for being beli- 
man. Another was appointed, who kep: 
the office twenty-five years, at whole dearh 
John applied to be reinftated. He cifvharged 
the duties of this office till within ren days 
of his death ; and in the exercifes of it, he 
recovered the ufe of all his faculties, which 
had become much impaired during the 
period of his inactivity. He had two daugh- 
ters (twins) by his laft wife. 

Lately, in Molefworth Street, D.biin, et 
a nervous fever, in his 73d year, the Hon. 
Henry Browne, fifth fon of John Earl of 
Altamont, and uncle to the late Marquis of 
Sligo.—This gentleman early embraced a 
military life, and commanded the Louisburgh 
grenadier company at the battie of Quebec, 
by whofe fide General Wo'fe received his 
miortal wound, and was carried by him out 
of the field of bartle. 

Lately, at Barbadoes, on his paflage te 
England, John Smith Tracey, Eig. Secre- 
tary to his Excellency Sir A, Cochrane. 


Price of Stocks, 


Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 
London. 


| Wheat Barley. | Oats. | Pew 


Se Se fe Se S$. 

Feb.25.] 66 100}°6 39] 22 32 
March4.|65 100] 26 38] 23 54] 58 4! 
11.}66 100124 36}20 325387 4% 
18.164 100] 22 31] 20 4S 
25.|64 98)23 35}20 


Bank | 3 per cent. 
Stock. | Omnium. Consols, 
Keb. 25.) 244 65? 
March 4, | 243 
il. 243 6538 
18. ——_— 65} 
25. | | —— 
Prizes of Gat, Pease and Barley Meal, in 


Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


1s11, Oatmeal. Barley Meal. 

Boll. | Price. } Bolls.| Price, 

Mar. 5. 240 16 00 3 15 i6 
804 16 OO 43 415 16 

19, in 00 "9 114 15 

26. | | 16 49 14 15 


Prices of Grain at Haddingten. 


| 


heat. | Barley. Oats. Pease 
March 1.456 412 31412 25 | 14 
42}19 so]13 21415 
15.136 42}19 22415 
481/19 30414 21415 
29.138 42/20 204,15 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Timo 


Our nent. 


Statement respecting the Charity Workhouse, will appear 
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